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Coluiiil)ia  Pictures.  Star 

ivilh  her  oivn  Chesterfield 

vanity -cigarelte  i 


111  mine  too  say  millions  of  satisfied 
smokers  . . .  for  a  Milder  and  decidedly  Better-Tasting 
cigarette,  one  that's  Cooler-Smoldng.  you  just  naturally 
pick  Chesterfield. 

And  of  course  the  big  thing  in  Chesterfield  that 
is  giving  everybody  so  much  more  smoking  pleasure 
is  its  Right  Combination  of  the  \vorld's  best  cigarette 
tobaccos.  .  .for  regardless  of  price  there  is  no  better 
cigarette  made  today. 

MAKE  YOUR  NEXT  PACK  CHESTERFIELDS.. .  and  enjoy  'em  /Adf  ScitlS^ 


IllUSIONS    *J 


We  live  By 


I  am  a  senior,  it  is  May,  and  I  say,  college 
is  grand,  wasn't  it? 

Suddenly  those  things  diat  seemed  so  im- 
portant are  no  longer  so.  How  real  they 
seemed.  Illusions.  Two-dimensional  pictures 
to  hang  flat  on  the  wall.  How  nice  to  live  by. . . 

There  was  the  process  of  getting  to  know  people,  speaking  to  a  prof  on  campus.  Gradu- 
ating into  the  inside  track  where  my  friends  and  I  knew  everything  there  was  to  know 
around  here  in  politics  and  philosophy.  And  how  tolerant  we  were  of  the  world,  under- 
standing it  all  around  a  table  in  the  Grill. 

We  lived,  of  course,  in  Hollywood  and  the  universe  gazed  in  envy  upon  our  Home- 
coming weekend  and  our  football  games  with  fashionable  blankets  and  chrysanthemums 
and  School  Spirit.  On  our  romantic  conception  of  a  May  queen  and  moonlight  serenades. 
On  our  glamorous  formals  at  the  Palmer  House. 

The  little  things  were  naturally  Of  Life  Itself.  We  ferreted  out  the  best  place  to  buy 
clothes  as  well  as  respecting  the  social  eliteness  of  campus  honoraries  and  the  fervor  of 
exam  weeks  and  the  sanctity  of  fraternities  and  sororities. 

The  world  was  our  apple  and  we  the  Core  moved  in  the  aura  of  importance  which  was 
our  due.  Tolerance,  wisdom,  self-sufficiency, — power — these  are  our  illusions.  In  a  row, 
we  pasted  them  on  the  walls  of  our  ivory  tower.   Illusions.  How  nice  to  live  by.  .  .  . 
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From  our  side  of  the  trench,  the  Parrot 
has  had  a  good  year.  The  editors,  who  have 
shivered  between  these  covers  month  after 
month,  croak  their  thanks  to  These  the  People 
who  have  done  a  good  job  of  putting  out  the 
magazine. 

To  the  inner  sanctum,  or  the  People  Who 
Do  All  the  Work,  we  hand  our  supply  of  good 
wishes  and  headache  pills.  A  hearty  dose  to 
Rosanne  Smith  for  a  quick  wit  and  the  hours 
she  has  used  it  in  the  confused  Scott  Hall 
oiBce.  Credit,  too,  goes  to  Dick  Blake  for  his 
over-plus  share  of  clever  column-inches  I  Dick 
has  many  nom  de  plumes.  Thanks,  to  all  of 
them) . 

Blonde  Phi  Bete,  Bill  Otto,  has  been  another 
regular  feather  in  the  wing  that  has  kept  us 
flying.  Rather  more  irregular,  but  no  less 
buoyant,  is  Henry  Oldfield  Selz,  who  has  been 
a  slight  miracle  of  goodnaturedness  around 
here,  and  we  couldn't  have  met  a  deadline 
without  him. 

In  the  picture,  too.  is  Don  Cornish  with  tall 
ideas  about  laying  out  columns  and  pictures. 
And  Jack  Fahey  who  is  always  funny  and  al- 
ways writes  good  articles.  Harry  Foulks,  too, 
has  a  charming  way  with  the  typewriter. 

If  we  went  on  handing  out  gold  pennies  to 
everyone  we  felt  like  handing  them  to,  we'd 
have  a  whole  magazine  on  Thank  You,  All  of 
You.  To  the  rest  of  the  staff  listed  on  the 
masthead,  and  the  seven  artists  and  all  three 
photographers,  and  the  fashion  staff,  and 
those  strangers  on  the  business  end  of  this 
venture — Don't  Think  It  Ain't  Been  Chann- 


Starting  early  to  get  that  summer-dyed  skin 
are  Meg  Hahn,  Alpha  Chi  Omega,  and  Dick 
Fahrbach,  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Quite  early,  for 
there  ivas  a  stiff  spring  wind  blowing  ideas 
around  when  John  Ammann  took  the  picture 
on  the  campus  beach. 
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all  thi 


'U/  ELL  WETE  BEEN  saying  to  our- 
self,  while  staring  moodily  at  the  sheet 
of  nice  white  paper  in  our  portable,  this 
is  the  last  issue.  Last  issues  are  generally 
lachrymose,  or  filled  with  rather  strained 
humor.  Editors  re- 
mind their  readers 
that  examinations 
are  intruding,  that 
it's  all  been  a  won- 
derful year,  that 
they  hate  to  take 
leave,  that  the 
world's  on  fire,  and 
that  everything 
seems  pretty  useless. 
We  know  they  say 
because  we  have  just  concluded 
a  prolonged  session  of  hanging  over 
exchange  issues  of  magazines  in  an  ef- 
fort to  determine  the  trend  of  collegiate 
thought.  Our  conclusion  is  that  we  don't 
like  it.  Come  to  think  of  it,  there's  a  lot 
we  don't  like.  We  don't  like  school,  and 
will  be  greatly  relieved  when  we  shake 
its  dust.  We  don't  like  people  who  bring 
contributions  into  the  magazine,  because 
we'd  much  rather  write  the  thing  our- 
self,  and  having  done  so,  we  don't  like 
what  we've  written.  We  don't  like  the 
staff,  because  they  insist  on  acting  like 
one  huge,  loving  family,  and  are  always 
so  pleasant  to  each  other.  This  is  our 
Hate  Week,  and  right  now  we're  taking 
time  out  to  watch  ourself  stick  out  a 
tongue  in  the  mirror.  If  you  like  the 
magazine  or  anyone,  we're  sorry.    Bah! 


LAST  MONTH,  the  Panot  was  a  bit 
untidy  in  spots.  You  know  how  parrots 
are.  Well,  the  illustrations  for  this  self- 
same column  were  three  pictures  of  a 
little  thing  with  a  long  nose  who  was 
transparent.  There  was  also  a  picture 
of  a  girl  apparently  receiving  a  hypo- 
dermic shot  in  her  hand  from  a  rather 


ugly  man  with  a  moustache.  Several 
people  have  asked  us  just  what  these 
illustrations  had  to  do  with  the  sprightly 
comment  above  them.  Nothing,  friends, 
nothing  at  all.  The  pictures  were  drawn 
last  September  by  a  dreamy  and  swarthy 
young  man  who  transferred  to  North- 
western. His  name  is  Chuck  Schwerin. 
and  he  draws  well.  He  used  to  be  quite 
an  athlete,  but  lately  has  taken  up  art. 
whimsy,  and  the  cultivation  of  pretty 
girls.  Along  with  the  pictures  came  a 
short  scenario,  somewhat  describing 
them.  The  Little  Thing  is  a  sylph  named 
Fred  who  is  also  a  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  metaphysics. 
Weird,  isn't  it?  In  the  course  of  the 
year,  the  scenario 
got  lost,  and  we 
never  had  the  nerve 
to  ask  Chuck  for  an- 
other. But  we  all 
liked  the  pictures  so 
much  that  we  kept 
hanging  on  to  them, 
hoping  something 
would  come  along 
that  they  could  illus- 
trate. Nothing  ever 
did,  so  we  just  published  them  anyway. 
This  month,  we  got  Betty  Wagner  to  add 
some  of  her  evil  little  characters  to  Fred. 
Her  girls  and  Fred  bid  fair  to  be  our 
favorite  people.  Much  better  that  you 
go  to  Northwestern  instead  of  Chicago. 


SOMEONE  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
JOURNALISM  is  very  talented,  we  want 
you  to  know,  and  offer  as  proof  the  fol- 
lowing bit  of  choice  wordage.  picked  up 
by  one  of  our  spies  on  the  floor  of  the 
journalism  lab,  where  it  had  been  tossed 
by  its  author,  a  perfectionist,  no  doubt 
in  search  of  richer,  lustier  prose. 
Red,  White  and  Blue  Philosophy 


Since  the  time  that  our  forefathers 
fought  and  won  the  fight  that  freed 
Americans  from  the  dominance  and  per- 
secution of  the  yellow  traitors,  the  In- 
dians, Americans  have  ivorshipped  the 
call  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  indefinite- 
ness  of  proscribed  treatments  for  the 
more  violent  cases  of  dementia  praecox. 
Insociability.  the  bane  of  our  water- 
marks and  infrancaninophiles,  spurt 
thru  the  streets  at  monstrous  speeds, 
disarming  our  citizenry  and  causing  rife. 

We  will  be  more  than  happy  to  recom- 
mend whoever  wrote  this  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune,   or,   indeed,   to   Social  Justice. 


BEFORE  SOME  FEDERAL  AGEN- 
CY, intent  on  serving  the  best  interests 
of  the  people,  got  busy  and  made  candy 
maimfacturers,   pop  bottlers,   and  their 
ilk    tell    what    was    contained    in    their 
products,  one  could  eat  a  bar  of  candy, 
or  drink  some  pale  colored  stuff  Avith 
little    or    no    concern.     Now    all    that's 
changed.    Products  must  carry  a  list  of 
ingredients  on  their  wrappers  or  labels. 
The  fact  that  ingredients  are  given  very 
fancy,   technical   names  keeps   us   from 
too  much  of  the  hor- 
rid   truth,    and    it's 
a  good  thing  for  the 
manufacturers.  Hav- 
ing    been     reading 
candy     labels     a\  ith 
I  deep  absorption  for 
some  time,  and  puz- 
zling over  the  con- 
tents,    we     actually 
looked    up    one   the 
other  day.  The  word 
was  lecithin,  and  what  it  means  would 
positively  revolt  you.    We  haven't  been 
able  even  to  think  of  confections  without 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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PURPLE       PARROT 


He  gets  checks  from 
both  Congress  and  Sat- 
evepost,  yet  all  this  for- 
mer Parrot  editor  does  is 
draw  Army  cartoons. 

By  Jack  Fahey 


ARMY  FUNNY  MAN 


Corporal  Irving  David  Breger  of  the 
United  States  army  is  in  the  enviable 
position  of  a  man  who  has  not  only  Con- 
gress on  his  side,  but  also  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 

Corporal  Breger  gets  checks  from 
each  of  them. 

Cartooning  himself  as  an  army 
draftee  has  brought  Corporal  Breger  a 
modest  fortune  and  some  notoriety. 
Enough,  at  least,  so  Rand-McNally,  pub- 
lishers of  a  book  of  his  drawings,  can 
call  Breger  "America's  favorite  private." 

As  he  sees  himself  in  the  cartoon 
series  "Private  Breger",  Breger  is  an  un- 
dernourished young  man  with  sparse 
hair,  numerous  freckles,  and  a  pair  of 
enormous  glasses.  He  pokes  fun  at  him- 
self through  his  sketches  of  army  life. 

In  one  drawing,  his  parents  are  sho^vn 
congratulating  Irving  on  all  the  "nice 
friends"  he  has  made  in  camp,  while 
Breger  stands  stiffly  saluting  a  passing 
car  full  of  generals.  On 
his  first  furlough  home, 
mother  asks  Irving  to  help 
peel  potatoes.  And  com- 
ing down  in  a  parachute, 
the  pen-and-ink  "Private 
Breger"  discovers  he  is 
about  to  light  next  to  a 
sign  reading:  "Keep  off 
the  grass." 

Back  in  1931,  Breger 
was  finishing  his  last  piece 
of  art  work  for  the  Purple 
Parrot,  and  getting  ready 
to  assume  a  dignified 
place  in  business  as  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  from 
North^vestern  university. 
His  first  job   was   in  his 


^ 


father's  sausage  factory. 

Breger  had  become  ait  editor  of  the 
Purple  Parrot  as  a  sophomore,  drawing 
pop-eyed  cartoons  of  guys  and  gals.  He 
drew  himself  into  the  same  job  a  year 
later,  and  into  the  editorship  as  a  senior. 
The  Parrot  made  its  headquarters  in  the 
basement  of  University  hall  in  1931,  and 
Breger  made  his  in  Foster  house,  where 
he  lived  all  his  three  years  on  campus. 
Breger  spent  his  freshman  year  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  transferring  to  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  Parrot 
in  his  sophomore.  The  Registrar's  office 
says  he  was  "about  a  B  student." 

Known  as  "Irv"  on  the  campus,  Bre- 
ger turned  out  for  baseball,  track  and 
basketball.  There  is  no  record  of  his 
success  in  any  of  the  sports.   But  he  did 


^li^ 


Fiinii}    how  you  graduaUy  get  used  to  the  pack 


become  a  member  of  the  Inter-House 
Council,  which  is  in  charge  of  trimming 
the  vines  on  North  campus  once  a  year. 
Breger  also  became  president  of 
"Hammer  and  Coffin",  a  now-defunct 
but  once  mysterious  order  of  college 
humorists,  banded  in  fraternal  brother- 
hood at  Stanford  university  in  1907. 
The  Northwestern  chapter  capsized  in 
the  early  '30's. 

The  Syllabus  skipped  Breger  com- 
pletely in  1931,  when  he  graduated  from 
Northwestern,  but  made  up  for  it  by  in- 
cluding the  usual  terse  summary  of  his 
college  life  and  his  picture  in  the  1932 
issue. 

Actually,  Irving  David 
Breger  is  not  the  short, 
freckled  and  near-sighted 
draftee  he  draws  himself 
in  the  cartoon  strip  "Pri- 
vate Breger." 

Breger  is  really  Cor- 
poral Breger,  stationed  on 
special  service  duty  at 
Fort  Jay,  New  York.  He 
is  medium  sized,  has  a 
mop  of  curly  brown  hair, 
and  if  he  wears  glasses, 
takes  them  off  ^vhen  he 
has  his  photograph  taken. 
He  was  drafted  last  year, 
mustered  out  of  the  army 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Illustrated  by  Sieber 


THE  PENCIL 


by   RICHARD  BLAKE 


Jt 


fT  WASN'T  that  Ralph  disliked  his 
employer.  Mr.  Hayes  was  an  excep- 
tionally genial  man,  perhaps  a  bit  too 
genial.  His  courtesy  to  the  three  sales- 
men who  worked  under  him  at  the 
branch  office  of  the  Oldfield  Tap  and 
Die  company  seemed  almost  out  of 
place. 

Since  he  had  taken  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  small  office,  Hayes  had 
insisted  on  maintaining  what  he  liked 
to  call  a  jolly  atmosphere.  He  was  al- 
ways walking  past  their  desks,  slapping 
them  on  the  back,  offering  them  cigars, 
sometimes  sitting  on  their  desks  to  tell 
them  anecdotes  of  the  trade  and  gossip 
about  the  executives  in  the  New  York 
head  office.  For  a  man  who  had  always 
lived  in  Manhattan,  he  was  remarkably 
easy  of  manner. 

"Don't  think  of  me  as  a  boss."  he 
had  told  them,  on  his  arrival  and  sev- 
eral times  since.  'T  just  want  us  all  to 
be  buddies." 

And  he  would  hit  them  on  the  back 
forcibly  with  high  good  humor.  If  he 
was  speaking  to  the  girl  who  was  a  com- 
bination stenographer,  receptionist,  file 
clerk,  and  messenger,  he  might  pinch  her 
playfully. 

"I  don't  like  that,"  she  sometimes  told 
one  or  another  of  the  salesmen.  "If  he 
didn't  try  to  be  so  nice  otherwise,  I'd 
slap  his  face." 

"Why  don't  you  tell  him  so?"  Ralph 
had  asked  her  once. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  biting 
the  end  of  her  pencil.  "I  don't  think  it 
would  make  any  difference — he'd  be  of- 
fended, and  would  probably  sulk. 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  she  concluded. 
"I  guess.    I  just  wish  he  wouldn't." 


If  Hayes  was  conscious  of  any  resent- 
ment his  staff  felt  for  his  familiarity,  he 
hid  it  admirably.  He  made  a  point  of 
closing  the  office  early  when  hot  weather 
came. 

"I'll  bet  you  can  use  the  time  well, 
eh?"  he  would  say,  tweaking  at  the  girl, 
or  giving  her  carefully  marcelled  hair  a 
sharp  little  jerk.  She  would  smile,  and 
leave  the  office  quickly. 

Quite  often,  he  went  to  luncheon  with 
them  all,  and  always  insisted  on  paying 
the  entire  check.  Sometimes,  there  would 
be  an  argument  from  the  others,  but 
he  argued  longest,  and  always  managed 
to  shout  them  down,  even  though  they 
failed  to  raise  their  voices. 

It  wasn't  two  months  after  he  first 
came  to  the  city  before  he  began  invit- 
ing them  to  dinner  at  his  home.  He  ex- 
tended the  invitation  collectively,  and 
had  to  speak  of  the  matter  several  times 
before  an  evening  was  found  when  they 
all  would  be  able  to  accept. 

"Great,  boys,  great!"  he  exclaimed  as 
the  date  was  set.  "I  can't  tell  you  how 
absolutely  delighted  I'll  be  to  have  you. 
Clara  is  looking  forward  to  meeting  you 
men,  too.  I've  told  her  a  lot  about  you 
all — but  don't  ^vorry !    I  haven't  given 


He  was  a  most  considerate 
boss,  and  his  smile  was 
quick  and  warm  —  and 
dark. 


away   any   of  your  love  affairs,  what  I 
know  of  them." 

"I  know  we'll  enjoy  meeting  Mrs. 
Hayes,"  said  Ralph. 

"Well,"  smirked  Hayes,  "don't  make 
it  too  obvious.  She's  a  married  woman, 
you  know."  He  laughed  and  nudged 
Ralph.  "Say,"  he  said,  his  tone  chang- 
ing, "I  do  wish  you'd  help  me  out  with 
these  quota  reports.  You  do  such  an 
excellent  job  on  all  your  own,  I  know 
I  can  rely  on  your  judgement.  When 
you're  free,  I'd  certainly  appreciate  your 
coming  into  ray  office,  fella."  He  winked. 
"I've  got  some  hot  pictures  in  there,  too, 
that  you  might  like.  Kno^v  what  I 
mean?" 

"Hayes  seems  practically  abject  at 
times."  Ralph  confided  to  Henry  Payne 
and  John  Duncan  later.  John  said 
nothing,  and  Henry  merely  shrugged. 

"It's  damn  nice  to  have  a  considerate 
boss,"  he  said.  "Id  rather  have  that  type 
any  day  than  a  hell-raiser.'" 

"That  part's  fine.  "  Ralph  answered, 
"It's  just  that  he — well,  he  gets  under 
my  skin  and  crawls.  I  always  feel  like 
wiping  my  hands  after  he  talks  to  me." 

"If  you  feel  that  way  about  him, 
Harlan,  why  did  you  accept  his  invita- 
tion to  dinner?'" 

"Don't  be  foolish.  Dune —  You  two 
are  going.  I  couldn't  refuse  if  I  wanted 
to.  which  I  don't.  It's  just  that  I  dislike 
finding  anything  inscrutable  about  peo- 
ple I  know."' 

"You  both  are  making  a  lot  out  of 
nothing,"  said  Payne.  "The  nian"s  all 
right — he's  just  a  little  over-earnest, 
over-eager  to  get  along  with  us." 
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Robert  Hayes  drove  the  salesmen 
home  for  dinner  with  the  car  radio  go- 
ing full  blast,  and  the  aroma  of  the  ex- 
cellent cigars  he  handed  them  filling  the 
air.  Somewhat  relaxed  by  the  several 
drinks  he  had  insisted  on  buying  them 
after  they  had  left  the  office,  they  hi- 
lariously exchanged  the  type  of  stories 


spoke   with   a   simplicity   that   charmed 
Harlan. 

She  served  dinner  in  the  small  din- 
ing alcove  off  the  living  room. 

"A  wonderful  meal  for  men  who  live 
on  restaurant  food,"  said  Payne,  "and 
even  for  those  who  don't." 


men  exchange  when  they   are  together 
and  comfortable. 

"That  was  a  good  one!"  Hayes  shout- 
ed above  the  din  of  the  radio,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  recount  a  rather  disgusting 
joke.  The  three  men  joined  in  his  hearty 
laughter  at  its  conclusion,  but  immedi- 
ately afterwards  seemed  absorbed  in  the 
music. 

When  they  reached  Hayes'  suburban 
home,  Harlan  was  struck  by  the  differ- 
ence between  Hayes  and  his  wife.  Where 
he  was  tall  and  heavily  built,  she  was 
surprisingly  small,  and  her  timidity  con- 
trasted strongly  with  his  vigor.  She 
seemed  somehow  birdlike.  Her  pretti- 
ness   was   sharpened   by    age,    and   she 
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"Robert  always 
insists  on  things 
being  tasty  and 
served  while 
they're  hot,"  she 
said  in  acknowl- 
edging his  com- 
pliment, as  she 
smiled  at  her  hus- 
band. 

After  dinner, 
the  four  men 
played  bridge 
while  she  washed 
the  dinner  dishes. 


"Nonsense," 
she  said,  when 
they  offered  to 
help.  "1  like  do- 
ing them,  and  I 
think  men  should 
relax  after  dinner, 

anyway.    I  know  how  hard  you  all  work 

at  the  office." 

She  joined  them  presently,  and  there- 
after they  took  turns  sitting  out  hands. 
The  evening  passed  pleasantly,  aided  by 
potent  highballs  made  with  obviously 
good  whiskey. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion, while  Mrs.  Hayes  totalled  the  last 
rubber. 

"What  an  interesting  pencil,"  re- 
marked Payne,  noticing  the  heavy  gold 
pencil  with  which  she  was  tallying  the 
score.  It  was  circled  with  black  bands, 
and  embossed  with  a  three-initial  mono- 
gram. 


"Isn't  it?"  she  smiled.  "It's  my  hus- 
band's. He  left  it  in  the  house,  and  I've 
appropriated  it.  I  love  the  feel  of  a 
heavy  pencil,  and  it's  so  handsome." 

"My,  but  this  drink  is  delicious," 
said  Harlan.  "I'm  going  to  hate  finish- 
ing it." 

"But  the  initials  are  wrong  aren't 
they?"  asked  Payne.  "Your  initials  are 
R.T.H.,  and  these  are  R.O.H.  Your 
middle  name  is  Telford,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Hayes.  "The  pencil  was 
my  father's.  He  gave  it  to  me.  His 
middle  name  was  Oscar." 

Mrs.  Hayes  gave  him  a  puzzled  look, 
but  said  nothing.  Duncan  looked  up 
from  the  magazine  he  had  been  reading 
as  he  sat  out  his  turn. 

"Why,  that  looks  like  the  pencil  you 
lost  at  the  office  last  month,  Harlan," 
he  said. 

"Oh.  somewhat,"  replied  Harlan  un- 
comfortably. 

"What  a  coincidence."  said  Mrs. 
Hayes  brightly.  "Your  first  name  is 
Ralph.  R.H.  What  is  your  middle 
name,  Mr.  Harlan?  " 

"Osborn,"  he  answered. 

There  was  an  a\vkward  pause.  Hayes 
glanced  at  his  wife  without  mirth.  Then 
he  laughed  heartily. 

"I  was  wondering  how  long  it  would 
be  before  you  recognized  it,  Ralph,"  he 
said,  shaking  with  merriment.  "I've 
been  keeping  it  for  you  as  a  joke." 

Mrs.  Hayes  looked  at  her  husband, 
and  laughed  a  little  shakily. 

"Give  Mr.  Harlan  his  pencil,  dear," 
said  her  husband. 

Harlan  took  the  pencil,  and  did  not 
look  at  her  eyes.  Her  dress  slipped  as 
she  reached  across  the  table.  In  the 
pit  of  her  shoulder  he  saw  ugly  red 
marks,  made  by  vicious  teeth. 

"It's  been  a  delightful  evening,"  Har- 
lan said,  rising,  "but  we  all  have  work 
to  do  in  the  morning.  We  really  must 
be  going." 
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C/  HE  critical  faculties  of  that  re- 
cherche group  \vhich  acts  as  Composite 
Mentor  of  this  magazine  has  now,  on  the 
eve  of  the  eighth  completed  deadline,  re- 
laxed. The  1941-42  rejected  manuscripts 
have  been  piled  away  and  the  staff,  most 
of  whom  have  scrofula,  are  matching 
tonsils.  Suddenly  the  door  opens  and  in 
steps  a  figure  who  is  immediately  recog- 
nized to  be  either  the  Spirit  of  Literature 
or  a  Waiter  from  the  Grill.  He  picks  up 
some  dirty  glasses  and  then  leaves  .  .  . 
but  only  for  a  minute  .  .  .  for  he  returns 
again,  accompanied  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  Gabriel  Dante,  and  Mary  El- 
len Munger. 

A  great  white  light  slowly  spreads 
over  the  ofBce  and  finally  gets  so  bright 
that  the  Waiter  from  the  Grill,  for  he 
ivas  a  waiter  from  the  grill,  is  forced  to 
leave,  followed  by  Coleridge  and  Dante 
who  have  an  appointment.  Munger  how- 
ever sticks  around. 

Portia  McClain  smiles  like  a  Lisa 
(Mona)  and  sat  down  and  drafted  an  ar- 
ticle. She  bites  her  little  fingers  and 
wrinkles  her  little  brow  and  soon  she 
turned  about  and  croons:  "Kids!  Kids 
here  it  is!  A  perfect  stunner  of  an  ar- 
ticle." 

The  kids  were  gone  to  Howard  Street. 

Two  weeks  later  some  one  found  a 
manuscript  called  "How  to  become  a 
writer  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge."  Im- 
mediately divining  that  there  was  some 


mystic  connection  between  these  two 
strange  events,  we  are  printing  it  here. 

It  begins  like  this : 

"Writing  consists  of  several  things.  It 
consists  of  things  such  as  articles  and 
such  as  stories.  (Ed.  note:  in  case  you 
are  ivondering,  this  is  not  the  S.  T.  Coler- 
idge of  whom  you  may  be  thinking.  This 
is  a  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  who  hap- 
pens to  live  at  1567  Foster  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago.) But  taking  for  instance  we  are 
talking  about  stories;  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing things  to  take  into  consideration. 

A.  WORDS 

There  are  certain  words  that  are  not 
advisable.  These  are  words  like  pleik, 
ronsteth,  sweglinz,  and  the  like.  Words 
that  we  would  advise  are  more  like  and, 
or  there.  If  you  are  describing  a  color- 
ful scene  use  words  like  red,  green,  or 
pale  pink. 

B.  SENTENCES 

After  you  get  enough  words  you  have 
a  sentence.  Now  some  writers,  those  in- 
clined toward  the  stark,  will  use  sen- 
tences which  are  so  short  as  to  be  almost 
negligible.  One  very  stark  writer  we 
know,  who  is  also  a  Peeping  Tom  ex- 
pounds something  like  this:  "Dead. 
Head  off.  Hair  combed,  but  parted  on 
wrong  side.  She  loved  him.  Love's  a 
funny  thing.  Funny.  Ha-ha.  (From  Big 
Base  Viol,  S2.00  Harpers.)  This  is  fine 
if  you  are  writing  mainly  for  immigrants 
or  people  who  do  not  speak  English. 

But  if  you  prefer  to  exhibit  your  mas- 
tery of  the  King's  (English)  your  best 
bet  is  to  emulate  the  more  f-1-o-w-i-n-g 
author:  "5/ie  has  been  wicked  and  the 
penalty  for  this  exhoibitant  perjuring  of 
a  wanton  soul  resulted  in  her  more  than 
untimely  end;  naught  is  left  of  her  but 
a  dismembered  torso;  her  hair-well-cur- 
ried and  combed  and  hiding  the  stump 
of  her  severed  seventh  cervicle;  for  she 
was  the  unashamed  mistress  of  a  deca- 
dent munitions-maker,  and  love's  a  fun- 
ny thing.  Ha-ha-ha."  (From  Big,  Big. 
Base  Base  Viol  Viol,  $5.00,  Harpers.) 

C.  THOUGHTS 

After  you  have  enough  sentences  to  in- 
trigue your  audience  you  begin  to  have 
thoughts.  They  can  be  of  great  variance 
depending  on  the  type  of  both  the  story 
and  the  author.  If,  when  you  have  had 
a  thought,  you  find  it  is  too  indecent 
and  you  are  quite  ashamed  of  it,  you 
must  rush  it  right  over  to  the  nearest 
publishing  office  where  they  will  prob- 
ably rewrite  the  story  but  keep  the 
thought. 

D.  CHARACTERS 

A  Serbian  named  Charles  Dickens 
once  ^vrote  a  book  with  no  characters. 
It  was  called  "No  Characters."  It  was 
written  entirely  in  Pig-Latin.  This  book 


was  very  successful,  but  to  my  knowl- 
edge it  is  the  only  one  of  its  type  that 
has  been.  I  have  read  three  others  and 
they  all  had  characters.  Therefore  you 
must  choose  your  characters  and  name 
them.  A  suggested  list  might  be:  Curt 
Phlanges,  an  old  cork-importer  from 
Spokane,  Washington;  Mina,  a  tiny  flac- 
cid Spaniard  ivho  has  since  died;  Old 
Man  Gripwell,  a  jovial  bootlegger  who 
is  the  mother  of  Curt.  Once  you  have 
established  these  characters  with  some 
essential  dialog  you  can  proceed  with 
your  PLOT.  Suggested  dialog  would  be: 

"Curt  Phlanges,  old  and  ivorn  from 
importing  cork  entered  the  room  where 
he  saw  his  mother  Old  Man  Gripwell 
making  lace  wtih  Mina.  Seeing  that  lit- 
tle Spanish  Mina  was  looking  particular- 
ly flaccid  here  in  this  Spokane  weather 
he  bleated:  (see  how  much  you  have  es- 
tablished already!)  "Would  I  could 
speak  with  thee  Mina!" 

Mina  looked  up  and  spit  out  the  para- 
fin  she  always  chewed.  "Como  esta? 
Hoy?  My  leetla  Coort."  She  glanced  at 
Old  Man  Gripivell  for  his  approval." 

Gripwell  feinted  a  smile  and  then 
roughly;    "Boob!"  he  shouted  at  Curt." 

You  see. 

D.  PLOT 

^l0^v  that  you  have  established  your 
characters  and  have  my  other  hints  firm- 
ly in  mind  you  can  outline  your  plot. 

Plots  start,  come  to  a  climax  and  then 
are  explained.  Continuing  with  the 
three  characters  mentioned  above  you 
might  plan  a  plot  something  like  this: 
Curt,  who  is  in  love  ivith  his  mother, 
Gripwell,  is  sick  of  little  Mina  who  keeps 
hanging  around.  He  plans  to  kill  her 
but  is  apprehended  by  a  St.  Bernard 
named  Errol  who  lives  next  door. 
Thwarted  in  his  plans  he  leaves  on  a  tour 
of  the  western  states  with  Errol.  On  the 
other  hand  you  could  have  Errol  in  love 
ivith  Mina  and  be  planning  to  kill  Grip- 
ivell merely  because  he  doesn't  like  him. 
There  are  infinite  possibilities.  \^Tiy 
don't  you  see  what  YOL'  could  do  with 
it.  But  just  be  sure  it  ends  up  in  some 
fashion,  happy  or  sad  according  to  your 
style.  Which  brings  me  around  to  the 
most  important  feature  of  writing  to  the 
young  writer. 

E.  STYLE 

Above  all  be  vourself.  Dont  try  to 
write  like  Victor  Hugo,  or  Thomas 
Mann,  or  Mary  Ellen  Sams.  Develop 
your  o^vn  style  by  using  words  and 
thoughts  and  plots  that  are  representa- 
tive of  YOU.  For  instance,  if  you  have 
a  dark  jerky  ^vay  about  you  ^vrite  like 
this:  "A  black  bucolic  pain  welded  the 
stickv  lunar  orb  behind  the  wicked 
stump.  Darkly,  the  cricket  wicket  stuck 
to  the  crack.  "Life  is  meager  and  racked 
with  pain,"  sneered  Rick.  If  you  are 
(Continued  on   page  30) 
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HE  HAD  MET  HIM  in  one  of  her 
classes.  She  had  noticed  him  the  first 
day.  The  professor  had  mispronounced 
his  name  and  he  had  corrected  him.  His 
voice  was  low  and  he  had  a  southern 
drawl. 

After  that  they  had  talked  a  few  times 
before  class,  but  he  sat  in  the  back  of 
the  room  and  she  in  the  front.  He 
dressed  stylishly  yet  mannishly  in  tweeds 
and  gabardines. 

Finally  he  asked  her  for  a  date.  "What 
are  you  doing  Saturday  night?"  and 
then  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  floor. 
"Ah,"  she  thought — "Shy!" 

They  went  down  to  a  bar  in  one  of 
the  big  downtown  hotels.  They  drank 
Scotch — John  Walker  Black  Label — and 
he  told  her  about  their  place  in  Georgia 
and  the  horses  they  raised.  He  seemed 
proud  of  his  family.  She  talked  about 
him. 

They  drove  home  with  the  top  of  the 
convertible  down.  It  was  a  spring  eve- 
ning that  seemed  to  make  the  stars  hang 
unusually  low.  He  talked  about  the  fact 
that  most  girls  won't  kiss  a  fellow  on 
the  first  date  even  though  they  feel  the 
physical  compulsion. 

"Any  guy,"  she  said,  "who  makes  a 
pass  at  a  girl  on  the  first  date  is  a  damn 
fool."    And  he  hadn't. 

Next  it  was  a  coke  date.  He  was  go- 
ing in  the  army.  They  discussed  the 
fact  that  so  many  kids  were  getting 
married.    The  war  scare,  they  decided. 

Sunday  afternoon  they  drove  to  Mil- 
waukee. There  was  a  good,  clean  earthy 
smell  about  everything.  They  listened  to 
the  symphony.  He  defended  Strauss; 
she  indicted  Mozart. 

On  the  way  back,  they  stopped  in 
Highland  Park  for  a  coke.  They  talked 
about  their  childhood.  She  had  been  a 
tomboy  and  he  had  gone  to  school  with 
the  sons  of  the  first  southern  families. 

He  didn't  take  her  directly  home.  They 
stopped  in  front  of  the  lake.  "Do  you 
mind,"  he  said,  "if  I  kiss  you?" 

"I  didn't  think  you  were  the  type 
who  would  ask,"  she  replied. 

He  kissed  her.    "What  are  you  doing 


Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday  nights?" 

"Nothing,"  she  answered,  "but  I  get 
the  idea." 

She  discussed  him  with  her  room- 
mate. I  think  it's  happened  at  last  she 
told  her.  I  could  fall  for  that  guy,  if 
I  let  myself.  I  keep  thinking  though 
that  maybe  it's  just  spring  and  the  fact 
that  he's  going  in  the  army. 

To  hell  with  that  stuff,  said  her 
roommate.  Fall  for  him  if  it's  easy 
enough  and  quit  trying  to  talk  yourself 
out  of  it. 

They  went  back  to  the  bar  and  talked 
and  talked  and  talked.  She  let  him  do 
most  of  the  talking.  She  didn't  feel  she 
had  to  try  so  hard  any  more. 

Then  back  by  the  lake,  he  said  all  the 
usual  things.  He  had  known  this  would 
happen — as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  de- 
liberately set  out  with  the  idea  of  get- 
ting her. 

"And  when  you  got  me — then  w^hat?" 
she  asked  coyly. 


"Well,"  he  said,  "the  idea  was  to  get 
you  and  keep  you." 

He  had  needed  a  shave  so,  in  a  few 
minutes,  she  suggested  that  they  go 
home. 

"I've  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do,"'  she 
explained. 

"You're  the  boss,"  he  said  cheerfully. 

He  hadn't  had  to  tell  her. 

Her  roommate  was  waiting  up  for  her, 
of  course. 

"Well?" 

"Oh,  hell,  I've  kind  of  lost  interest. 
Isn't  that  horrible?  You  get  interested 
in  someone  and  think  it's  the  real  thing 
and  then  when  you  hook  them  you  lose 
interest.  Besides  he's  going  in  the  army, 
and  I  don't  want  to  get  embroiled  in 
anything.  What's  wrong  with  me  any- 
way? If  they  treat  me  nicely  and  let 
me  have  my  way,  I  get  mad.  If  they  pull 
the  he-man  stuff,  I  still  get  mad.  But 
then  there's  always  another  one  around. 
Horrible  attitude,  isn't  it?" 

She  would  feel  sorry  about  it,  of 
course.  That  would  be  an  obligation. 
He  would  forget  all  about  it  when  he 
got  in  the  army,  if  he  had  thought  about 
it  at  all.  She  could  remember,  could 
hear  him  saying  the  words  he  had 
spoken  in  the  car  on  that  first  date, 
"It  s  not  that  I  have  any  scruples  about 
killing  some  guy.  That's  part  of  it.  But 
when  I  think  of  it  maybe  being  me,  I 
get  sick  way  down  inside."  It  had  been 
better  if  he  hadn't  said  that. 

Spring  was  really  more  trouble  than 
it  was  worth. 

She  ran  into  him  the  next  dav  in  the 
library. 

"Say,  we've  got  a  date  Friday  night, 
haven't  we?" 

"Sure,"  she  said  before  she  thought. 
"Wait  a  minute — on  second  thought,  I 
have  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  I'd  love 
to,  of  course.  But  you  had  better  call  me 
later.    Say  tomorrow." 

She  could  always  find  some  excuse 
bv  tomorrow. 
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DEATH  POINTED 


Istanbul,  Turkey,  May  23,  1942.  (Spe- 
cial— World  Press) — At  6:05  a.m.  the 
fast  moving  German  panzers  struck  at 
sleeping  Turkey.  An  estimated  300,000 
troops  marched  in  from  Bulgaria.  The 
points  of  attack  centered  around  Adrian- 
ople. 

Without  ivarning  the  Nazis  struck. 
Eye-ivitnesses  report  that  Der  Fuehrer, 
himself,  led  the  troops.  But  there  was 
little  or  no  opposition  to  the  German 
might.  In  less  than  six  hours  the  Ger- 
mans had  rolled  as  far  as  Corlu,  less 
than  100  miles  from  Istanbul. 

But  at  precisely  12:02  noon  the  Ger- 
man panzers  about-faced  and  fled  back 
to  Bulgaria.  Until  that  moment  there 
had  been  relatively  no  Turkish  resist- 
ance.   Rumor  had  already  spread  that 


the  Turkish  government  ivas  ivilling  to 
sue  for  peace  terms. 

Why  did  the  Germans  turns  back? 

No  official  comment  has  been  re- 
leased. The  situation  still  seems  too  con- 
fused. Why  should  Hitler  decide  to  at- 
tack and  then  wheel  around  when  vic- 
tory appeared  certain? 

Diplomats  will  evidently  put  on  their 
thinking  caps  immediately.  Their  analy- 
sis of  the  ne7vs  shoidd  make  interesting 
copy.  But  what  really  happened?  Per- 
haps ive  shall  never  know. 

However,  for  the  moment  Turkey  is 
still  free,  still  independent.  .  .  . 

They  fled.  The  world  was  stunned.  No- 
body knew  why  the  German  troops  re- 
treated.  Nobody — except  me. 

I  know.  .  .  . 

Saturday.  May  23.  12:00  noon.  I 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  market  place 
in  Corlu,  Turkey.  Marching  feet.  "Ein, 
zwei,  drei,  vier."  They  counted  cadence, 
goose-stepping  punctiliously.  At  the 
head  of  the  formation  was  a  single  tank, 
two  stories  high,  a  block  long.  One  hun- 
dred soldiers  heads  popped  out  along  the 
windows  —  especially  constructed  for 
their  heads — smiling  with  their  lips 
closed. 

'"Heil  Hitler,"  the  people  shouted 
along  the  curbs.  There  were  no  men  in 
uniform  to  oppose  them.  The  German 
might  had  conquered  another  country 
for  the  Allied  presses  to  rant  about. 

And  seated  in  the  center  of  that  first 
Gargantuan  tank,  his  head  perched 
through  a  small  opening  dead  in  the 
middle,  was  Adolph  Hitler. 

Black  mustache.  A  shiny  brimmed 
hat  pulled  tightly — very  tightly  over  his 
head  squeezing  his  ears.  Inconspicuous. 
T^nimportant. 


Illustrated  by  Betty  Wagner 


Expressionless  his  head  turned  from 
right  to  left,  then  left  to  right  and  back 
again  as  if  he  were  searching  the  crowd 
for  an  old  friend.  All  this  in  two  min- 
utes— two  minutes  so  slo^v  that  I  will 
remember  all  my  life  ho\v  fast  they 
passed. 

Then  by  the  grey  tired  clock  in  the 
market  place  it  was  12:02.  A  single 
voice  rang  through  the  air  and  the  men 
stopped  counting  cadence,  and  the  peo- 
ple stopped  Heiling  Hitler,  and  Hitler 
stopped  turning  his  head,  and  the  dark 
clouds  above  stopped  moving  and  be- 
came darker. 

"Got  en  himmel — Nein.  Nein."  the 
voice  shouted  like  the  tearing  of  paper 
and  the  scratching  of  a  blackboard,  and 
the  coughing  of  a  consumptive  and  the 
whining  of  a  cat  and  the  howling  of  a 
wolf.    One  man's  voice.   Hitler. 

And  his  hand  raised,  and  a  long  thin 
finger  pointed.  Pointed  back  —  back 
along  the  road  they  had  come.  And 
all  the  troops  about  faced  and  marched 
goose-stepping,  counting  cadence,  and 
the  people  Heiled  along  the  road  until 
the  reflection  of  the  steel  of  their  bay- 
onets was  out  of  sight  and  the  silence 
filled  the  warm  noon  air. 

Hitler  marched  his  troops  back  to  Bul- 
garia, and  he,  himself,  was  heading  to 
Berchtesgaden.    I  know.    For  I  followed 
and     asked     him. 
And    he    told    me. 
The    rest     of    the 
Avorld   shall   never 
know.   Never. 

Death  had  been 
in  the  market  place. 
Death  had  pointed 
at  Adolph  Hitler. 
But  Hitler  was  too 
keen,  too  wise. 
Death     must     first 
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find  him,  seek  him  out.  Hitler  alone  had 
seen  Death,  and  Death  had  pointed. 

And  I  asked  Hitler  in  German, 
"Where  will  you  go  to  protect  yourself? 
How  can  you  escape  Death?" 

And  he  answered  in  German,  "Berch- 
tesgaden,  of  course.  There  I  will  escape. 
None  can  steal  through  my  iron  forces. 
Even  God  needs  an  appointment  at 
Berchtesgaden.  Even  Death  will  be  un- 
able to  shatter  my  might — then.  Only 
by  appointment  is  Berchtesgaden  open! 

"And  that  is  where  I  am  going,"  he 
gleamed  as  he  nibbled  confidently  on  a 
pretzel. 


I  left  Hitler  wondering  if  he  had 
seen  Death;  and  if  he  had.  could  Death 
reach  him  at  Berchtesgaden? 

One  place.  One  place  alone  could  I 
find  the  answer.  I  ran.  Miles — 1  ran. 
It  was  deep  blue  and  dark  \vhen  I  ar- 
rived at  the  market  square  in  Corlu. 

Patiently  I  searched  through  the  grey 
shadows  and  bearded  faces  hoping 
Death  was  still  at  work — hoping  that  I 
inight  find  them. 

I  saw  Death.  There  is  no  difiiculty  in 
recognizing  Death.  Death  wearing  a 
long  black  coat  that  brushed  against 
the  ground  turning  rocks  to  dust  and 
green  to  black.  Slim  shoulders  wet  with 
dew  and  covered  with  a  thick  mist  al- 
though the  air  was  clear  and  dry,  dry 
and  warm. 

"Pardon  me."  I  was  not  afraid.  I 
had  often  spoken  to  Death. 

"Hello.  Nice  to  see  you  again."  said 
Death. 

"Pardon  me,  but  I  have  a  problem 
that  you  can  help  me  solve." 

"Yes,"  Death  replied,  and  smiled  like 
Death,  cold  and  expressionless. 

"Hitler  said  you  pointed  at  him.  Has 
his  time  for  departing  come?" 

Death  seemed  amused.  "I  didn't  point 
at  Hitler.  My  gesture  was  one  of  sur- 
prise to  see  Hitler  in  Turkey.  You  see, 
I  have  an  appointment  with  him  to- 
morrow. May  24,  at  3:30  P.M.  at 
Berchtesgaden." 


Pn^ 
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(Editor's  Note:  This  story  is  a  stream- 
lined version  of  an  old  Persion  fable, 
Comme  qa!    Comme  ca! ) 


SOFT  SHADOWS  and  the  re- 
flections from  the  fire's  dying  em- 
bers lent  a  sombre  air  to  the  room. 
Two  men  half-heartedly  struggled 
through  a  game  of  chess,  when  the 
older  interrupted  the  silence. 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  super- 
natural,  John?" 

John,  heavy-set,  florid,  shoved 
his  chair  away  from  the  chess 
table.  "Why,  I  don't  know,  Philip : 
I  don't  think  much  about  it." 

Philip  drummed  his  fingers  on 
the  arm  of  the  chair.  Suddenly  he 
said :  "I  think  there  is  something 
to  it.  When  a  man  sees  what  I've 
been  seeing  for  the  past  iveek.  he 
begins  to  doubt  his  own  mind." 

"Sees  what,  Phil?  Nerves  been 
getting  you  down  ...  or  Cicily?" 

"No,  not  Cicily;  at  least  not 
now.  I  tell  you,  John,  I  can't  do 
anything  without  feeling  that  some- 
thing strange  is  going  to  happen 
to  me." 

"But.  Phil,  what  could  happen 
to  you?" 

"About  six  nights  ago,"  Phil 
explained.  "I'd  been  asleep  an  hour 
or  so  when  suddenly  I  awoke; 
something  was  in  my  room.  I  felt 
its  presence.  Then  it  spoke  to  me. 
"Who  are  you,  what  do  you  want?' 
I  said.  Then  the  voice  spoke 
again." 

"Your  move,  Phil,"   said  John. 

"I'm  not  joking,  John;  it's  the 
truth.  The  voice  told  me  to  make 
one  wish.  Any  one  that  I  wanted. 
And  that  the  wish  would  come 
true." 

"What  did  you  do?"  John 
yawned. 

"I  made  a  wish.  I'm  sorry  if 
this  still  sounds  ridiculous  to  you. 
But  .  .  .  John,  think  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  power.  .  .  ." 

"What  did  you  wish?"  John 
shifted  forward. 

Philip  stopped  for  a  moment, 
then  said  simply:  "I  wished  that  I 
might  read  tomorrow's  newspapers 
today.  " 


"You  what?" 

"I  wished  that  I  could  read  to- 
morrow's newspapers  a  day  before 
anyone  else.  Think  of  the  money. 
I  could  have  controlled  the  stock 
market  .  .  .  could  have  squeezed 
the  filthy  sharpers  dry. 

"It's  hard  to  believe,  Philip  .  .  . 
Aladdin  and  his  magic  lamp  .  .  . 
and  you're  Aladdin. 

"You  see  the  power  I  could  have 
wielded,  John?  You  realize  what 
might  have  happened!  I'd  have 
been  a  prophet  ...  a  second 
Messiah!  My  w^ord  would  have 
been  ..." 

John  broke  in.  "Unlimited,  ab- 
solutely unlimited.  Cicily  will  come 
to  you  now.  She  won't  be  able  to 
resist  your  weahh  and  power.  Al- 
ways was  a  great  one  for  power 
.  .  .  Cicily." 

"Never  mind,  John.  Tve  given 
up  hating  her  any  more,  and  as 
for  her  coming  back  to  me  .  .  . 
that's  not  the  question." 

"Ok.  Ok.  but  what  are  vou  going 
to  do?" 

'T  had  plans.  John."  A  final 
note  in  his  voice. 

"\^'hat  do  you  mean,  Philip,  ex- 
plain yourself,"  cried  John.  The 
corners  of  Philip's  mouth  twitched. 
"Pick  up  the  newspaper  and  look 
at  the  date.  And  then  turn  to  page 
sixteen." 

Puzzled  by  Philip's  strange  man- 
ner, John  glanced  at  the  news- 
paper. "Good  God !  It's  dated  the 
twentieth  and  today  is  onlv  the 
nineteenth." 

"Now  turn  to  page  sixteen. 
John." 

John  fumbled  with  the  pages. 
"Here  it  is.  .  .  .  sixteen;  but  there's 
just  real  estate  ads  and  obituary 
column.'" 

"The  column,  John." 

John    scanned    the    tiny    words. 
Suddenly  his  eyes  were  riveted  on 
one  name.    "Philip  H.  Weston." 
— Bob  Cave 
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BY  TOM  PHILLIPS 


y  OV  MIGHT  RECOGNIZE  his 
name  if  you  heard  it.  More  likely,  you 
wouldn't.  You  might  smile  at  him  if  you 
passed  him  on  campus — though  not  with 
genuine  recognition.  The  chances  are 
that  you  would  say,  "Hi,"  and  forget  it. 
He's  not  especially  good-looking,  his 
clothes  aren't  conspicuous,  and  he 
doesn't  call  people  by  their  first  names. 
If  you  see  him  talking  to  someone,  it"s 
more  apt  to  be  a  professor  than  a  stu- 
dent. We'll  call  him  Jim  here  for  brevity. 

When  Jim  came  to  Northwestern  on 
a  part  scholarship  in  1938,  he  was  one 
of  those  rare  freshmen  who  didn't  talk 
too  loudly,  who  weren't  bewildered,  and 
lost,  and  eager.  He  liked  the  university, 
but  he  didn't  rhapsodize  about  it. 

Jim  had  invitations  from  all  the  fra- 
ternities for  Rush  Week.  He  knew  which 
ones  to  accept,  but  after  the  third  day  of 
the  week,  he  talked  quietly  to  the  presi- 
dents of  those  houses  and  explained  that 
he  wasn't  going  to  finish  out  the  period. 
He  was  certainly  not  impolite,  but 
though  a  few  of  them  laid  earnest  hands 
on  his  shoulder  and  talked  to  him  with 
deep  concern  of  the  value  of  comrade- 
ship and  association  with  the  Right  Men, 
most  of  them  understood  his  implied  at- 
titude about  superficiality,  artificial 
standards,  and  foolishness  in  general. 

By  the  time  he  was  a  sophomore,  they 
had  forgotten  about  his  record  in  prep 
school.  That  was  for  them  too  bad,  be- 
cause he  was  excellent  athletic  material. 
His  name  had  inadvertently  been  omit- 
ted from  the  Phi  Eta  Sigma  list,  and  he 
hadn't  bothered  to  call  the  mistake  to 
anyone's  attention. 


That  year,  Jim  was  seen  at  a  good 
many  functions.  He  went  to  some  of  the 
big  dances,  almost  all  of  the  extra  lec- 
tures, quite  a  number  of  the  concerts — 
and  if  anyone  had  known  whose  it  was. 
they  would  occasionally 
seen  his  car  parked  out  at 
the  West  Campus  spots. 
Jim  wasn't  a  strange  boy 
at  all,  even  if  he  was  more 
often  in  the  library  than 
in  the  Huddle. 


There  was  a  brief  peri- 
od in  his  junior  year 
when  he  seemed  headed 
for  possible  glory  in  cam- 
pus politics.  Nothing  ever 
came  of  it,  though.  One 
of  his  acquaintances  asked 
him  about  it,  and  he  re- 
plied that  politics  was 
fun,  but  seemed  rather  futile,  and  cer- 
tainly time- wasting. 

Jim  consciously  took  as  wide  a  vari- 
ety of  courses  as  possible,  and  studied 
under  as  many  professors  as  his  pro- 
gram allowed.  He  landed  in  some  rather 


You    might   smile    at        ■ 
Jim    if  you   saw   him. 
Then  you'd  forget  him 
like  a  headache.  .  .  . 


obscure  classes,  and  seemed  to  enjov 
them  all,  though  he  wasn't  the  kind  of 
student  who  is  conspicuous.  Professors 
liked  him,  because  after  he  had  com- 
pleted courses  with  them,  he  usuallv 
called  on  them  in  their 
offices  and  told  what  he 
had  liked  about  the 
classes.  Jim  often  asked 
his  parents  to  invite  pro- 
fessors and  their  wives 
for  dinner,  and  on  the  oc- 
casions when  they  ac- 
cepted, he  found  that  he 
learned  as  much  or  more 
as  in  lectures. 

Well,  college  is  almost 
over  for  Jim.  He'U  be 
leaving  here  in  June,  and 
Avhile  he  won't  be  glad  to 
go,  he  won"t  be  sorry. 
He  knew  just  what  he  wanted,  and  in 
a  large  measure.  he"s  achieved  it.  His 
mind  has  been  well  trained,  and  its  scope 
has  been  broadened.  He  is  as  free  of 
prejudices  and  pettiness  as  anyone  could 
be.  He's  made  his  preparation  now  for 
the  years  after  the  war,  and  he"s  accept- 
ing his  army  service  as  another  oppor- 
tunity to  learn,  as  well  as  an  opportunity 
to  serve.  He's  rather  quiet  about  his 
aims,  about  the  girl  he  hopes  to  marry, 
and  about  his  life. 

You  might  recognize  his  name  if  you 
heard  it.  There  are  a  good  many  of  him 
around,  and  after  the  tumult  of  the 
collegiate  life  dies  down  and  is  forgot- 
ten, Jim  and  his  type  Avill  be  remem- 
bered. If  they  arent.  perhaps  there  was 
never  anyone  like  Jim  at  all. 
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This  key,  valuable  not  so  much 
in  its  intrinsic  worth  as  in  the 
moral  implications  implied,  is 
the  symbol  of  Beta  Sigma. 


The  International  Brotherhood 
of  Beta  Sigma 

Founded  at  Northwestern  University  on  May  1,  1936 
5  Active  Chapters 

j4n  Honorajy  Fraternity  Plus 

All  members  of  this  organization  are  elected 
by  a  necessarily  anonymous  committee  on  the 
basis  of  those  qualities  which  are  representa- 
tive of  the  best  in  Beta  Sigma.  Each  new 
member  has  received  an  emblem  of  the  order 
as  pictured  above. 

Members  Elected  1942 


Fratres  in  universitate : 

ALF  ERNEST  BAUMAN 
RICHARD  BLAKE 
WILLIAM  IGNATIUS  BRANAGAN 
WALLACE  GEIDT 
RICHARD  EARL  JAGER 
RICHARD  LEONARD  PARK 
HAROLD  FRANCIS  PFISTER,  Jr. 
RICHARD  ARNOLD  TRUBY 


JAMES  ROBERTSON  WARD 
VIOLET  PEARL  WERTENS 

Fratres  in  jacultate: 
BERGEN  BALDWIN  EVANS 
FREDERICK  HENRY  HEIDBRINK 
PAUL  ARTHUR  SCHILPP 

Fratre  ex  officio : 
JOSEPH  W.  MILLER 


MAY,      19  4  2 
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I  I  L  ARY  LIVED  IN  NEW  YORK, 
and  her  mother  and  father  were 
Methodists.  She  was  smart  in 
school  when  she  wanted  to  take  the 
trouble  to  think.  The  time  came  to 
go  to  college,  and  it  was  security, 
so  she  went.  It  was  a  Methodist 
school. 

She  didn"t  like  it.  and  she  didn't 
dislike  it,  and  then  she  met  Tom. 
Tom  was  security.  He  was  nice. 
That  was  his  trouble — he  was  nice 
and  serious.  On  the  way  down- 
town on  their  first  date,  they 
passed  the  cemetery.  He  turned 
and  said,  "You  know,  everytime  I 
drive  by  this  cemetery,  I  think  of 
the  fact  that  the  price  of  one  of 
those  mausoleums  would  be 
enough  to  send  me  through  col- 
lege." They  had  a  good  time,  and 
she  thought  she  liked  him.  He 
knew  he  liked  her. 

They  doubled  on  their  next  date. 
Passing    the    cemetery,    Tom    ad- 


dressed himself  to  them.  "You 
know,  everytime  I  drive  past  this 
place.  I  can't  help  but  think  of  the 
fact  that  the  money  spent  for  two 
of  those  tombstones  would  send 
me  through  college." 

He  asked  her  to  his  formal.  On 
the  way  down  they  passed  the 
cemetery,  and  he  said,  "Did  I  ever 
tell  you,  honey,  that  it's  a  fact  that 
the  money  spent  on  one  of  those 
mausoleums  over  there  would  send 
one  of  us  to  college?"  She  said  he 
had. 

On  the  ^vay  back  home  he  was 
feeling  his  six  bourbons.  He  wasn't 
a  drinking  man.  The  speedometer 
needle  \vavered  at  sixty  when  they 
passed  the  cemetery.  "Damm  it," 
he  said.  "Do  you  know  that  the 
dough  spent  on  one  of  those  lousy 
mausoleums  would  send  me 
through  school  with  money  left 
over?" 

Some  of  his  fraternity  brothers 


still  didn't  speak  to  her.  Tom  was 
a  good  guy.  She  had  slapped  his 
face  and  got  out  and  walked  home. 
He  hadn't  done  anything  and  had 
only  had  eight  bourbons. 

She  stayed  in  for  about  two 
^veeks.  Then  Michael  called  her, 
and  she  accepted  a  date.  He  was 
in  the  army  and  already  had  his 
commission.  They  decided  to  drive 
downtown  and  go  dancing.  On 
the  way  down,  they  passed  the 
cemetery.  "You  know."  said  Mi- 
chael not  bothering  to  look  at  her. 
"whenever  I  pass  this  place  I  al- 
Avays  have  to  think  that  the  money 
spent  on  one  of  those  burial  vaults 
would  buy  a  cub  airplane.  Waste 
of  money  isn't  it?" 

He  didn't  call  her  up  again. 
When  a  guy  doesn't  drink  himself, 
he  doesn't  exactly  like  to  have  his 
date  get  stinking  drunk — especially 
on  the  first  date. 

— Jerry  Wesley. 


.  ,  .  MtfOfda,  ^Uif,  Mame  9 I  Pain 


d. 


HERE  ARE  MANY  THINGS  about 

life  I  didn't  know  before  the  doc- 
tor gave  me  glasses.  Wearing  them 
was  like  an  awakening.  I  discov- 
ered for  the  first  time  many  ordi- 
nary things  most  other  people  al- 
ways had  kno\vn,  such  as  that, 
signs  can  be  read  clear  across  a 
street  and  many  walls  are  made  up 
of  individual  bricks.  Before,  I  had 
supposed  that  everyone  saw  the 
world  in  the  same  blurry  mist  that 
I  did,  and  it  was  not  until  I  had 
walked  past  my  mother  a  few  times 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street  that 
my  vision  was  suspected  of  being 
anything  but  normal. 

Now  I  often  forget  my  glasses, 
and  the  elevated  is  the  most  con- 
fusing place  I  kno^v  of  without 
them.  Movies  are  bad,  of  course, 
but  you  don't  go  anywhere  after 
getting  settled  in  a  theatre,  while 
he  elevated  grows  more  compli- 
cated with  each  experience.  In  or- 
der to  make  out  the  destination  of 


the  trains  as  they  rush  by,  I  ha^-e 
to  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, and  many  a  panic-stricken 
conductor  has  waved  me  back 
frantically  as  I  lean  over,  straining 
to  catch  the  name  before  it  has 
gone.  Twice  I  have  misread  it  and 
ended  up  in  Englewood  or  Ravens- 
wood  instead  of  Evanston,  which 
makes  an  all  day  trip  instead  of  an 
hour's. 

Another  time  that  myopia  af- 
fects me  seriously  is  in  looking  for 
the  johnny.  The  sign,  'Ladies' 
isn't  enough  longer  than  'Men'  or 
enough  shorter  than  'Gentlemen' 
for  me  to  distinguish  it  by  size.  I 
have  guessed  wrong  several  times. 
I  ahvays  hesitate  to  get  close 
enough  to  read  it,  because  that 
means  standing  right  beside  the 
door,  generally  on  tiptoe,  and  if 
people  come  out  unexpectedly, 
^vhich  they  often  do,  they  are 
usually  surprised  to  find  me  there, 
particularly   ^vhen  they  aren't  the 


kind  of  people  who  wear  skirts. 

Along  the  streets  when  someone 
waves  and  calls  in  mv  general  di- 
rection. I  am  uniformly  at  a  loss. 
Generally  I  look  around  to  see 
^vhether  someone  behind  me  is  re- 
turning the  greeting.  This  is  safest, 
because  I  still  remember  that  nice 
old  gentleman  and  how  fresh  he 
thought  I  was  ...  oh  well.  Recent- 
Iv  I  have  tried  to  develop  a  gesture 
that  can  be  either  a  friendlv  wave 
or  just  an  attempt  to  fix  my  hair. 
It's  a  ho,rrid  sight  indeed. 

My  doctor  says  that  people  get 
progressively  far-sighted  as  they 
groAV  older,  and  that  ^vill  gradually 
counteract  my  myopia,  so  eventu- 
ally my  eyes  ^vill  be  normal.  When 
I'm  an  old  lady  of  eighty  I'll  be 
able  to  tell  who  is  friend  and  ^vho 
is  stranger,  clear  across  a  room. 

And  whistles  \io\\\.  worry  me  a 
bit.  either. 

— Jeanne   Devereaux. 
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.S  USUAL  the  "little  birdie" 
has  made  himself  heard  by  our 
shell-like  ear  this  spring  and  we 
really  plucked  some  good  tales 
irr^m  his  back  feathers.  The  mor- 
sels we  have  to  toss  your  way  are 
so  choice  that  a  few  are  previews 
of  what  is  inevitable.  Never  let  it 
be  said  that  the  Parrot  isn't  up 
to  date  I 

First  on  our  list  of  what's 
Avhat'ses  we  have  Sig  Chi  Til 
Kreiling.  The  great  secret  of  his 
new  hair-do  is  now  to  be  aired.  To 
quote  the  possessor,  "The  darn  wave 
popped  out  when  I  washed  my  haid." 
Strictly  off  the  record,  he  is  afraid  to 
wash  it  again  for  fear  the  lovely  and 
rare  ripple  will  pop  back  into  obscurity. 
Personally,  we  got  a  confidential  in- 
terview with  a  close  buddy  of  Til's  and 
were  told  that  it  ^vas  a  permanent  but 
not  to  breathe  a  word  of  it.  So  we 
aren't  breathing  a  word. 

In  the  spring  time  the  young  things 
get  so  flighty  that  even  Emily  Post  is 
discarded.  We  heard  of  a  unique  game 
the  Alpha  Chi's  played  at  dinner  one 
night  not  so  long  ago.  It  seems  Joan 
Johnson  was  the  instigator  of  a  little 
comedv  called.  "PUT  "^  YOUR  HAND 
OVER  THE  PIE,  GIRLS,  AND  SEE  IF 
IT'S  HOT."  It  might  be  interesting  to 
know  that  there  was  a  luscious  topping 
of  whipped  cream  ^vhich  made  the  situ- 
ation rather  gooey  when  the  raised 
hands  were  slapped  down.  After  several 
had  fallen  for  the  idea,  and  complexions 
all  around  were  creamy  white,  Rutliie 
Brooks  was  approached.  Now  Ruth 
was  oblivious  to  the  whole  affair,  for 
while  her  sisters  had  been  playing  she 
had  been  industriously  gathering  every- 
one else's  whipped  cream  and  heaping 
it  on  her  own  plate.  It  isn't  very  neces- 
sary to  tell  the  results  in  detail.  She 
was  naive  about  the  whole  thing  and  so 
Ruthie  got  a  cream  facial  like  she'll 
never  see  again.  There  should  be  a 
moral  in  this  some^vhere. 

Speaking  of  great  decorum,  which 
W3  were  not,  the  Kappa  Deltas  play 
their  games  after  dinner.  The  girls  use 
tlieir  napkins  for  trunks  and  play  ele- 
phants with  appropriate  noises.  Can  you 
imagine  ^vhat  fun  it  is  to  chase  each 
other  around  the  room  trumpeting  mad- 
ly ?    It  must  be  great,  for  even  Betty 
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Lucas,  the  chapter  president,  has  been 
known  to  take  part. 

There  is  a  fello^v  in  the  Lambda  Chi 
house  who  has  been  causing  the  boys 
much  trepidation  and  heart  burn.  It  ap- 
pears that  Harry  Barmeier  is  a  very 
fine  example  of  manhood  and  the 
brothers  think  he  ought  to  be  a  great 
'"Dear  Slayer"  on  campus.  Harry  had 
other  ideas  and  dated  his  sugar  in  dif- 
ferent parts  while  the  fraternity,  collec- 
tively and  individually,  worked  madly, 
trying  to  fix  up  a  blind  date  at  N.  U. 
....  just  once!  Then  one  day  Harry 
walked  in  and  calmly  announced  that 
he  had  a  date  with  a  Willard  lass, 
Merydith  Cox.  Of  course  the  boys 
were  flabbergasted,  but  what  we  want 
to  know  is — how,  Merydith? 

Of  coures  the  good  old  college  custom 
of  pin-hanging  is  still  holding  its  own. 
We  find  that  quite  a  few  of  our  Alpha 
Delt  friends  have  seen  the  light.  Jovial 
Duncan  Vanderlip  and  lovely  Kay 
Thompson,  Alpha  Chi.  are  still  beam- 
ing happily  although  it's  been  quite 
awhile    since    the    pin    changed    hands. 


Harris  Nichols  left  his  heart  with 
Lila  Lee  Tufford  in  Elyria,  Ohio, 
just  as  Herb  Loth  expects  to  have 
done  by  the  time  you  read  this. 
The  lady  in  the  romance  is  Nancy 
Northop,  an  Alpha  Phi  at  Minne- 
sota \J.  Andrew  de  Roetth  has 
given  his  badge  of  fraternity  to 
Barliara  Jackson,  Spokane. 
Washington.  He  is  the  first  of 
the  new  Alpha  Delt  actives  to 
"close  shop." 

Walt  Maile,  blonde  Pi  K  A. 
couldn't  resist  the  charms  of  pretty  Peg 
Sinclair,  Alpha  Gam.  Pat  Bauer, 
Alpha  Gam.  and  Bob  Overholser,  Pi 
K  A,  make  it  a  foursome,  looking  deep 
into  each  other's  eyes.  P.S.  In  case  this 
hasn't  been  clear,  these  people  are  also 
pinned. 

The  other  day  we  heard  a  clever  little 
ditty  about  a  certain  Beta  pledge.  It 
seems  Dean  Van  Nest  had  a  big  date 
one  night  and  when  he  got  there,  he 
couldn't  remember  her  name.  The  Stu- 
dent Directory  helped  him  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  Plenty  cute,  but  not  so 
smooth,  Dean ! 

Here's  to  a  man  who  lives  on  a  con- 
stant Merry-go-round!  Some  think  that 
dating  two  girls  at  Willard  doesn't 
work,  but  Jim  Gosselin,  Sig  Chi,  will 
tell  you  differently.  He  has  been  seeing 
a  lot  of  Norma  Donelan,  Theta,  and 
even  took  her  home  to  meet  the  folks. 
Yet  at  the  same  time,  we  hear  Jim  took 
Kappa,  Midge  Herrmann,  the  other 
element  in  the  triangle,  to  the  Miami 
Triad.    Nice  work,  Jim,  if  you  can  get 
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Reasonable  Priced  Gift  Suggestions 
from  Olsen  &  Ebann 

Very  appropriate  for  Graduates,  Sweethearts,  Boys  in  Service;  also,  for  Birth- 
days, Mother's  Day,  Father's  Day,  and  Anniversaries! 


Budget  Terms  If  Desired.     No  Interest — No  Carrying  Charges. 

At  Olsen  Gf  Ebann  you  know  what  you  are  getting  and  get  what  you  ask  for 


Diamonds 

Watches  and 

Jewelry 
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TO    ALL    GENIUSES     .     .     . 

Students  with  high  I.Q.'s,  who  wish  to  enroll  in  a 
slightly  moronic  course,  turn  in  petitions  for  Purple 
Parrot  advertising  or  editorial  staff  before  June.  .  . 
Office  in  Scott  Hall. 


BIRD'S  EYE 

gagging  since,  and  warn  you  not  to  look 
up  the  word  unless  you  are  prepared 
for  ever  after  to  eat  only  fudge  which 
you've  beaten  up  in  your  own  kitchen 
every  time  you  want  a  sweet.    Ugh! 


1      THIS  COLUMN  A  FEW  MONTHS 

•  AGO  commented  briefly  on  patriotic 
songs  which  have  been  whipped  up  by 

!  those   tin   pan   alley   wretches.     Now  it 

i  seems  that  old  songs  are  being  revamped 
as  music's  contributions  to  the  war  effort. 
And  we're  not  referring  to  the  Chester- 
field lyrics  to  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  num- 
bers. No.  An  example  is  the  number, 
recently  featured  by  that  old  patriot  Glen 

I  Miller.  'Let's  Have  Another  Cup  of  Cof- 
fee.' The  song  originally  came  out  in 
the  depths  of  the  depression — 1931,  to 

1  be  exact.    Remembered  from  childhood, 

I  part  of  the  lyrics  went: 

j  "Mr.    Herbert   Hoover   says   that   now's 

j  the  time  to  buy. 

So  let's  have  another  cup  of  coffee! 
Let's  have  another  piece  of  pie!" 

The  revived  words,  are,  by  compari- 
son with  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
cheerful  couplet  they  replace,  just  a 
little  sinister.  "Soon  we'll  turn  the 
corner,"'  they  predict  merrily,  "with  our 
banners  flying  high,  so  let's  have  another 
cup  of  coffee!  Let's  have  another  piece 
of  pie!"  Guess  we're  in  for  a  long  war, 
chums.    And  please  pass  the  sugar. 


ESQUIRE  MAGAZINE,  through 
which  which  we  thumb  idly  once  a 
month,  features,  as  the  more  discerning 
of  you  will  know,  page  after  page  of 
what  it  considers  the  well-dressed  man 
will  be  wearing.  Any  man  who  went  the 
whole  hog  and  dressed  like  an  Esquire 
fashion  tip  would  be  brave  indeed,  and 
certainly  conspicuous.  At  least,  that's 
the  way  we  feel,  as  we  fondly  hang  up 
our  own  shiny  and  threadbare  serge 
pants  at  night.  All  this  is  beside  the 
point  unless  you  have  read  in  the  last 
iew  issues  the  blurb  that  goes  beneath 
the  picture  of  each  sartorial  king.  The 
writers  have  become  quite  quaintsy- 
waintsy  of  late,  and  we  want  to  hand  you 
a  laugh  by  telling  you  how  tliey  have  us 
collitch  boys  talk.  "Yep,"  they  purr, 
"the  three  weeks  spring  reading  grind  is 
here  again,  but  this  year  I'm  stickin' 
close  to  campus  ^vith  tlie  new  double- 
time  study  program.   The  wonderful  bat 
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to  Bermuda  is  checked  out,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  I  have  to  guff  around  here 
in  old  dungarees  like  a  regular  slouch. 
With  this  new  riggin'  I  can  imagine  I'm 
parked  under  the  palms,  and  crackin'  the 
books  is  now  a  pleasure!"  After  this 
nauseous  start,  the  young  buck  talks 
awhile  about  what  he's  wearing,  ending 
up  by  confiding  that  his  grosgrain  rib- 
bon belt  is  made  up  of  his  club  colors. 
"Well,"  he  minces  in  conclusion,  "back 
to  the  word  factory  .  .  .  don't  heckle  me 
any  more  ...  I  have  work  to  do  ...  I 
don't  think  you  people  realize  that  our 
younger  generation  must  accept  many 
new  responsibilities  .  .  .  Why,  Look! 
I'm  even  growing  a  moustache!"  Bring 
us  a  bowl,  Esky,  you  old  razzle-dazzle 
kid — a  nice,  capacious,  gabardine  lined 
bowl,  trimmed  in  grosgrain. 


(Continued  from  page  6) 

to  do  with  tennis  racquets.  The  ad 
shows  a  stocky  young  man  riveting 
something,  and  the  admonition  is  to 
'•GRIPE  if  you  will— but  STAY  IN 
THERE  and  PITCH!"  The  sentiment  is 
carried  through,  and  here  is  where  some 
copy  writer  must  have  had  to  bite  his 
nails  to  keep  from  screaming.  For  there 
is  no  plugging  of  the  suture  products  at 
all.  Not  once,  by  God,  does  the  adver- 
tisement make  a  single  play  on  the  word 
'guts.'  And  for  that,  may  we  offer  the 
hand  of  friendship,  and  a  softly-spoken 
hosanna.  Oh.  bravo,  brave  Johnson 
Suture    Corporation,    bravo! 


ADVERTISERS  are 
having  their  troubles 
along  with  the  rest  of  us. 
They  can't  make  the  stuff 
that  they  have  contracts 
to  advertise,  and  anyway, 
they  don't  want  people 
to  forget  about  their 
products  before  they  can 
start  making  them  again 
instead  of  bombs  and 
things  for  German  and 
Japanese  consumers. 
The  solution  is  what  is 
known  to  the  trade  as 
'institutional'  advertising. 
That  is,  a  company  says 
something  about  some- 
thing else  than  its  peacetime  prod- 
uct, such  as  how  nice  its  competitors 
are,  or  how  much  it  is  doing  in  the  w'ar 
effort,  or  how  we'd  all  better  be  careful 
what  we  say  to  strangers  in  taverns. 
Then  it  mentions  the  product  in  some  in- 
nocuous way,  and  ends  the  whole  chaste 
business  with  its  trademark.  The  most 
restrained  institutional  ad  we've  come 
across  is  one  put  out  by  the  Johnson 
Suture  company.  They  don't  mention  in 
the  ad  just  what  they're  making  now, 
but  one  would  gather  that  it  has  nothing 
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SPEAKING  OF  ADS,  may  we  men- 
tion what  is  perhaps  the 
most  pointless  viewed  in 
in  some  time  ?  It  appeared 
in  a  magazine  published 
for  the  cadets  at  the 
^,^S  United    States    Military 

Academy,  at  West  Point. 
The  ad  is  all  about  Ar- 
row shirts,  dress,  summer 
tuxedo,  and  business  va- 
rieties. West  Point  men. 
the  Cluett-Peabody  peo- 
ple might  be  interested 
to  know,  have  rather  defi- 
nite costumes,  \vhich  do 
not  include  that  kind  of 
shirts.  And  most  of  the 
Academy's  alumni,  it  is 
assumed,  are  wearing 
khaki   this  )ear. 


NOW  AREN'T  YOU  SORRY  you 
went  and  looked  up  that  word. 
'Lecithin'?  Every  time  you  eat  a  choco- 
late bar  from  here  on  in,  you'll  look  to 
see  if  it  contains  lecithin.  And  it  will. 
And  you  will  revile  us  for  calling  your 
attention  to  that  fact.  As  w'e  said  a 
while  ago,  this  is  our  Hate  Week.  Climb 
on  the  band-waa;on. 


^Stevens  = 

STATE  STREET  CHICAGO 

Downstairs  at  Stevens 


Cycle  in  Culottes 

all  summer  long  .  .  .  wear 
them  on  the  campus,  too! 

A  natural  for  your  busier-than- 
ever  life!  Your  old  friend,  the 
culotte  —  more  skillfully  de- 
signed and  tailored  than  ever! 
Trim  and  smart  as  your  pet 
skirt  ...  in  cool,  practical  rayon 
and  cotton  twill.  Perfect  with 
them — this  striped  cotton  jer- 
sey shirt  you'll  love  for  its  com- 
fort!  Culottes  in  Brown,  Beige 
or  Navy.  12  to  18.  ;?.!).>.  Shirt 
in  White  with  Red,  Brown  or 
Navy.    12  to  18.    1.5(>. 


Downstairs  Sport  Shop 
WABASH  SIDE 

Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co. 
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.-Here  at  SELIG'S  are 
the  functional  clothes 
for     the     wide     open     spaces 


GOLF  .  .  .  Spiked  golf  oxfords,  wool  sport  anklets, 
slacks,  T  shirts  (including  the  new  Hollywood 
Rouse  6"  Rover  models. 


CAMPING  .  .  .  Sleeping  bags,  cots.  Duffle  bags,  ^ 
Knapsacks,  mess  kits,  canteens,  axes,  hunting^ 
knives,  Indian  moccasins. 


■^  YACHTING  .  .  .  Yacht  caps,  sailor  hats,  mid- 
dies, sailor  pants.  Dungarees,  deck  shoes.  Lanyards, 
scivvies. 

TENNIS  .  .  .  Tennis  Shirts,  white  duck  pants 
gabardine  tennis  shorts,  sweat  socks,  Keds  ■^'■■''■ 

RIDING  .  .  .  English  riding  breeches,  boots,  coats. 
Western  clothes,  Levis  (overall  denim  pants),  cow- 
—      boy  hats,  boots,  satin  rodeo  shirts. 

CELIG'S 


STORE  FOR  MEN 


TOM'S  ARMY  STORE 


3      5     0    0     CLUB 

CAMPUS  CAPER'S  WITH 

EXCELLENT  FOOD  TO  BOOT 

3500    CHURCH    ST.                SKOKIE 

THE  RIVER  INN 

(HARRY'S) 

PUBLIC  SKEET  SHOOTING 

GLEN   VIEW 

WAGNER  RD.  &  LAKE  AVE 


DELICIOUS 
Sandwiches  and  Pastries 


FOUNTAIN  SERVICE 
Open  to  10  P.  M.— Fri.  and  Sat.  2  A.  M. 


rhat  you  write  is 
than    what    you 


FROM  THE  MUSE 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

more  blonde  and  musical  you  would  do 
the  same  incident  something  like  this: 
"A  mellow  evil  pain  welded  the  melting 
moon  near  the  moving  meadow.  In  shad- 
ow,  the  playing  hoop  clung  to  the  hole. 
Life  is  lonely  and  reeling  with  misery" 
moaned  Phil."  This  ought  to  clear  up 
things  for  you. 

So  just  write,  write,  write.    And  keep 
in  mind  always  that  v' 
worth    nothing    more 
write. 

Just  before  printing  time  the  Waiter 
from  the  Grill  came  and  told  us  that  he 
and  Mary  Ellen  Munger  had  written  this 
article  and  not  Samuel  Tavlor  Coleridge 
at  all.  This  confused  everyone  even  in- 
cluding Portia  McClain,  but  with  print- 
ing costs  what  they  are  we  couldn't  af- 
ford to  change.    Pax  Vohiscum. 


To  A  Fellow  Poet 

When  my  words  are  cold  and  gray, 
lacking  even  the  crispness  of  yelloiv 
parchment ; 

My  idioms  are  commonplace,  float  in 
every  drain  barrel;  are  local,  and 
spoke}!  tvith  dull  vibrations  in  my 
readers'  throats  as  well  as  mine — 

My  sentences  are  growji  even  vaguer 
than  these,  and  are  as  indistinctly  cir- 
cular as  a  dying  flashlight  beam  in  the 
sunlight. 

And  these  ivriting-fingers  are  pencil 
stubs,  and  duller  yet  than  this  one — 

But  spiting  critics,  my  verses  are  yel- 
lowed and  honored  in  bedroom  picture 
frames,  and  bordered  with  the  pride 
of  painted  horticulture:  and  consulted 
before  fateful  family  decisions. 

.4nd  I  have  taken  my  rightful  place  be- 
side other  juaster  poets  and  sunflow- 
ers in  the  nation's  treasured  scrap- 
hooks — 

And  njY  lines  too  are  daily  printed  in 
local  tabloids  to  end  the  day  with  a 
spent  and  sentimental  smile — 

Then,  my  friend,  you  too  pull  up  a  chair 
beside  this  mud  puddle. 

Stare  we  will  together,  and  we  both 
devise  poetic  household  hints  new  and 
brightly  turned,  and  both  be  called 
friendly  philosophers. 

— Alfred  Locmv 


RUSSELL  TICKET  SERVICE 
Drama  and  Concert  Tickets 


NORTH  SHORE  HOTEL  LOBBY 
Uni.  4190 
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Bit  of  Sweden.  This  Rush  Street  Address  is  a  typical 
loth  century  inn,  serving  hot  and  cold  delicacies  from 
its  famous  smorgasbord.  Famed  for  food  and  atmos- 
phere. 


o 


utdoor  dancing  and  an  outdoor  har  is  what  jockey 
Ray  Forman  of  the  Box  Stall  on  Simpson  promises  us. 
Until  this  beer-garden  materializes  you  can  enjoy  Bill, 
the  bartender,  and  iced  "Singapore  Slings."  Such  con- 
coctions are  six-bits  per  "sling,"   if  anyone  should   ask 


Rh 


uniboogie.  Formerly  "Dave's  Cafe",  this  night-spot 
opens  about  eleven  P.M.  and  continues  all  night.  Fea- 
tures black  and  tan  talent  and  Tiny  Bradshaw's  boogie- 


band.  Definitely  for  the  hep.  The  address  is  343  East 
55th  Street,  and  while  you're  in  South  Chi  why  not 
stop  at 


w, 


bite's  Emporium.  Features  Coleman  Hawkins,  Down- 
beat's favorite  tenor-sax  man.  and  orchestra.  Also  a 
bevy  of  chocolate  chorines  and  four  hot  tapsters.  Prices 
are  high  for  this  neighborhood,  309  E.  Garfield  Blvd., 
but  an  earful  of  "The  Hawk"  is  worth  it. 

♦      ♦      ♦ 

rrab  a  shot-gun  and  come  on  out  to  Harry's  River  Inn 

on  Wagner  Road  and  Lake  Avenue  in  Glenview.  Not  that 
there's  to  be  a  wedding  at  Harry's,  but  you'll  want  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  get  in  some  skeet  shooting  be- 
tween your  beers.  The  River  Inn  is  a  friendly  place  and 
it  boasts  about  the  largest  dance  floor  of  any  of  the 
West  Campus  jitter-clubs. 


606 


Club.  Not-so-delicate  humour  and  Chicago's  largest 
all-girl  cast  headlines  a  show  replete  with  tassel-dancers 
and  other  lesser  surprises.  The  club  is  at  606  South 
Wabash  and  is  for  the  jaded  cosmopolite,  or  that  girl- 
friend you  want  to  shock.   She  may  fool  you;  ours  did. 

♦      ♦      ♦ 

ip  Top  Tap.  Twenty  three  stories  above  Michigan  Ave- 
nue in  the  Allerton  Hotel.  An  unusual  cocktailing  spa 
with  an  interesting  wine  list  and  attractive  prices. 


unior    Leaguers     and     young    Norshore     socialites 

hang-out  at  The  Buttery  in  Hotel  Ambassador  West. 
Not  too  snooty,  and  reasonable  in  prices,  this  decorous 


salon  offers  smart  dance  nmsic  for  fugitives  from  swing 
and  is  just  about  the  nicest  place  of  its  sort.  Grab  a  deb 
or  sub-deb  and  drop  on  down. 


w 


e  still  recommend  The  35  and  Schramm's  for  an 

afternoon  brew  or  an  evening  of  dancing  and  backslap- 
ping  with  your  Northwestern  brothers  and  sisters.  As 
for  the  Little  Club,  bring  your  draft  cards,  fellahs. 


.f  you  like  the  unusual,  try  waltzing  around  on  Chicago's 
only  brass  dance-floor  at  Hotel  Blackstone's  Balinese 
Room.  Drinks  are  served  in  beautiful  etched  crystal 
glassware  and  are  whipped  up  by  one  of  the  windy  city's 
most  adept  barkeeps. 


N 


orthwestern's  own  Bob  Wyatt  plays  about  the  hottest 
swing  arrangements  on  his  Hammond  Organ  that  we've 
ever  heard.  Bob  is  at  the  EI  Gaueho,  and  the  El  Gaucho 
is  on  Skokie  highway  near  Glenview. 

♦      ♦      ♦ 


.  f  your  damsel  is  in  any  sort  of  distress  whip  down  on  your 
charger  for  a  complete  evening  in  the  Ivanhoe  Gardens, 
at  3000  North  Clark  Street.  Bring  a  stock  of  folding 
money  and  enjoy  romantic  12th  century  England  au- 
thentically reproduced  in  this  truly  different  restaurant 
with  six  unique  bars,  the  famous  catacombs,  fantastic  wine 
cellars.  King  Richard's  dining  room,  and  music  for  danc- 
ing. You  may  have  to  pawn  the  family  armour  to  pay 
the  bin,  but  the  government  needs  old  metal  anyway. 


"YoM  remind  me  of  my  mother.'" 
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Army  Funny  Man 


about  Christmas  because  he  was  over  28, 
and  hauled  back  in  a  short  time  later. 

"I  graduated  in  '31",  explains  Breger 
in  a  letter  to  the  Alumni  News,  dated 
November  19,  1939,  "travelled  around 
the  world  for  a  year,  so  that  the  business 
'decline'  would  be  over  when  I  returned. 
Found  the  decline  to  have  developed 
into  a  depression.  One  could  not  afford 
to  be  choosy  at  that  time,  so  I  entered 
the  manufacturing  field  as  office  man- 
ager in  a  sausage  factory.  Did  little 
more  than  contribute  the  slogan  'Our 
Wurst  is  the  Best'  after  five  years  there." 

Breger  went  to  Europe  alone.  He  al- 
ways had  been  aloof  from  his  acquaint- 
ances on  the  campus  at  Northwestern, 
and  he  somehow  carried  that  atmos- 
phere with  him  across  the  Atlantic.  He 
was  never  unfriendly,  just  hard  to  know. 

Touring  Europe  after  graduating,  Bre- 
ger reported  from  Vienna  in  October  of 
1931: 

"Mr.  Breger.  residing  in  Europe  for 
two  years,  prior  to  travelling  to  South 
America,  is  drawing  for  various  German 
publications,  as  well  as  gathering  mate- 


Below:  Cartoon  drawn  bv  Dave 
Breger  for  the  Parrot  in  1929. 
IVote  the  difference  between  this 
and  his  present  style  of  cartooning 
on  page  9. 


rial  for  a  series  of  full-page  drawings  of 
European  themes  for  College  Humor 
magazine."  However,  Breger  gave  up 
"residing  in  Europe  prior  to  travelling 
in  South  America"  after  a  year  of  it, 
and  came  home  to  Chicago  and  the  liver- 
wurst  factory. 

But  his  days  in  Europe  were  not  with- 
out memories,  and  not  without  the  mas- 
ter stroke  that  deepens  all  legends.  The 
aloof  Mr.  Breger,  it  is  recorded,  met  two 
old  classmates  in  Vienna,  and  "made 
merry  in  the  local  beer-gardens  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Black  Hills  nearby."' 
Further  correspondence  from  the  files 
of  the  Alumni  Neivs  sketches  Breger's 
life  more  fully: 

"A  visit  to  New  York  in  1937",  he 
writes,  "and  contact  with  the  Cartoonists 
Guild  was  like  a  gong  to  a  retire  fire 
horse,  and  I  thereupon  decided  to  work 
on  cartoons  instead  of  carcasses,  which 
meant  moving  to  Neiv  York.  Have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  sell  the  magazines 
so  that  a  pretty  good  living  is  the  result 
— and  the  hours  are  much  better  than 
those  back  in  business. 

"f    do    free-lance    car- 

c  tooning     for     magazines, 

and  what  are  colloquially 
known  as  'gag'  cartoons, 
creating  and  drawing  hu- 
morous (I  hope)  ideas  to 
fit  very  rigid  specifica- 
tions. Also,  any  advertis- 
ing in  this  medium  that  I 
can  capture  and  pays  suf- 
ficiently. More  important 
magazines  giving  up  oth- 
er\\  ise  valuable  space  to 
my  stuff:  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post,  Collier's,  The 
New  Yorker,  Liberty, 
Am  e  r  i  c  an  Magazine, 
Country  Gentleman, 
Country  Homes,  Click.  Al- 
so English  magazines,  but 
the  war  has  stopped  that." 
Breger  lists  as  "hob- 
bies" in  the  same  letter: 
"airplane  piloting,  factual 
reading,  good  movies, 
John  Groth,  and  poker 
('Cartoonists  Guild  Every 
Second  Wednesday  Eve- 
ning at  Irving  Breger's 
Home  Poker  and  Shop- 
talk  Club")." 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

The  eminent  proprietor  of  this  organi- 
zation is  not  married,  although  he 
thought  for  a  while  that  "much  special- 
ized activity  in  Brooklyn  .  .  .  might  un- 
dermine the  status  quo". 

Perhaps  his  first  official  recognition 
as  a  cartoonist  for  national  magazines  | 
came  when  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  [ 
included  a  short  sketch  of  Breger  in  its  ' 
"Keeping  Posted"  column,  through  | 
;vhich  the  magazine  introduces  its  con-  ' 
tributors.  By  that  time  Irving  had  be-  • 
come  "Dave",  because  Breger  adopted 
his  middle  name  professionally. 

The  Post's  editors  may  have  been  pro- 
phetically ironic,  when  they  included 
this  sketch  of  America's  favorite  1942 
army  cartoonist  in  their  Armistice  Day 
issue  of  1939: 

".  .  .  Mr.  Breger  himself  deserves  a 
line  or  two.  For  one  thing,  he's  the  only 
artist  in  history  who  ever  deserted  the 
abattoir  for  the  atelier.  A  Chicago  meat 
packer  one  day,  a  New  York  cartoonist 
the  next — that's  life  for  Mr.  Breger. 
He  also  holds  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  the  footpad's  delight.  He's  played 
the  holdup  victim  four  times,  so  far.  On 
the  last  occasion,  the  thugs  took  five  dol- 
lars from  the  girl  he  was  escorting,  but 
scorned  the  SI. 14  they  found  in  Mr. 
Breger's  pockets.  He  broods  on  this, 
between  cartoons"'. 


The  Kindergarten   Presents 
A  Winter  Fantasy 

Synopsis — A  snow  court.  A  little 
Waif  approaches  a  group  of  school 
children  wishing  to  make  friends 
with  them.  Instead  of  friendship  they 
pelt  her  with  snowballs.  The  little 
Waif,  cold,  hurt  and  lonely  faints  at 
the  foot  of  a  huge  tree  and  lo — the 
Snow  Queen  and  her  whole  court 
appear.  After  a  Medley  of  frolics 
Jack  Frost  and  the  Snow  Queen  dis- 
cover the  Waif.  To  the  surprise  of 
the  children,  she  turns  out  to  be  a 
beautiful  little  Princess. 

■ — St.  Joseph  Program  Notes. 


Surprise!    SURPRISE! 


Icicles — R.  Burns,  J.  Jansen,  A.  Ger- 

lach.  C.  Murray. 
Snow  Maidens — R.  Kalmes.  S.  Trex- 

ler,  N.  Kelley,  C.  Lichter. 
Jack  Frost — Patrick  Hefferman. 
Pianish — Mary  Burns. 

— St.  Joseph  Program  Notes. 

We're  hellisli  gladish. 
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Mit    dem    Musikdrama 

ISightniare  at  the  Opera 

(y  NE  YEAR,  when  I  was  just  begin- 
ning my  career  of  being  an  a  "'super" 
at  the  Chicago  Opera  Company,  the 
cHmax  of  the  Opera  season  came  at  a 
Gala  New  Year's  performance  of  "Car- 
men", with  Coe  Glade  not  quite  singing 
the  title  part.  Some  esoteric  patron  of 
the  Opera  gave  a  reception  and  cocktail 
party  at  the  Electric  Club  before  the 
performance  in  honor  of  the  "artistes  of 
the  Opera". 

The  performance  after  the  binge  was 
a  sort   of  weird   and  happy  hell. 

Certain  it  is  that  when  the  ballet 
dancers  started  one  of  their  routines,  on 
which  the  curtain  was  to  rise,  it  failed 
to  go  up.  They  danced  for  a  moment, 
then  stopped  and  querulously  began  to 
demand  what  the  hell,  the  while  breaking 
out  of  formation  and  gazing  up  into  the 
flies  to  see  what  the  matter  was.  At 
that  moment,  the  curtain  rose — twice  as 
fast  as  usual — and  they  had  a  frightful 
time  getting  back  into  position  before 
the  ballet  music  stopped. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  evening,  we 
may  concede  graciously,  affected  Miss 
Glade,  who  kept  on  not  quite  hitting  her 
top  notes.  On  such  occasions,  she  would 
cling  to  the  flatted  tone  regardless,  smil- 
ing bravely  at  the  audience.  Swinging 
around,  still  with  her  fixed  grin  show- 
ing, she  would  then  shout  back  to  the 
wincing  cast  behind  her : 

"My  God — what  happened  there  ?  The 
bastard  dropped  two  notes!" 

The  climax  of  the  evening  was  reached 
perhaps  in  the  bull-fighting  scene. 
Because  of  the  scarcity  of  supers,  in 
this  scene,  which  required  a  large  num- 
ber of  picadors  and  matadors  to  march 
across  the  stage  and  through  an  arch  in 
the  centre  during  a  lengthy  chorus,  an 
attendant  was  stationed  in  the  wings. 
with  a  supply  of  varying  capes  and  hats. 
We  would  march  in  time  to  the  music 
across  the  stage  and  through  the  arch, 
then  run  like  crazy  around  behind  the 
scenery  to  the  starting  point  again,  there 
to  change  capes  and  hats  and  march  out 
into  the  audience's  view  again.  In  this 
way,  the  line  of  supers  seemed  much 
longer  than  it  really  was. 

As  we  approached  the  arch,  we  each 
became  certain  that  the  spears  or  poles 
would  be  too  long  to  get  through  the 
opening  if  held  upright.  So  we  each 
turned  them  on  a  slant,  neatly  tripping 
each  other.  Several  times  of  this  brought 
us  to  the  rapt  attention  of  the  audience, 
and  on  our  last  trip  through  we  were 
rewarded  with  a  short  cheer. 

— Andy  Galvin 
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NEW 


STOPS 


a  CREAM  DEODORANT 

which  safely 

PERSPIRATION 


under-artn 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses  or 
men's  shirts.  Does  not  irritate 
skin. 

2.  Nowaiting  todry.  Canbeused 
right  after  under-arm  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration 
1  to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration,  keeps  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless, 
stainless  vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  The  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Laundering 
for  being  harmless  to  fabric. 


Arrid  is  the  tARGEST 
SELLING  DEODORANT... 
Try  a  |ar  today— at  stores 
which     sell     toilet     goods. 


ARRID 


Xfee/2    u^'UtUuf    to    tlte   i*i&H 


N  THE  ORRINCTON   HOTEL  BLDC. 


GRADUATES 

Give  your  family  a  handsome 
"cap  and  gown"  portrait  of 
yourself.  They  will  cherish  it 
always. 


GRADUATION  OFFER 

3        SILVERTONES       $6.50 

We  Supply  a  Cap  and  Gown 

T 

EUGENE  L  RAY 

NORTHWESTERN'S 
OFFICIAL     PHOTOGRAPHER 

Ur 
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TYPEWRITING  SUPPIIES 

WHITE  LEGION  BOND   (20#  SPECIAL— 98c  REAM) 

EATON'S  CORRASIBLE  BOND   (16#  AND  20#) 

HAMMERMILL  BOND  (16#  AND  20#) 

STANDARD  PAPER  IN  PACKS  AND  PADS 

YELLOW  SECOND  SHEETS 

CARTER'S  TYPEWRITING  RIBBONS 
FOR  ALL  MAKES  AND  MODELS 

CARTER'S  CARBON  PAPERS 

TYPEWRITER  REPAIRING 

PROMPT  AND  REASONABLE 


CAMPUS  CO-OP 
®  BOOK  STORE® 

STUDENT  AND  FACULTY  OWNED 

833     FOSTER    STREET 

UNI.  6777 


'V"  is  to  the  Allies 

as  CLASSIC 

is  to  men  who 

prefer  good 

HAIRCUTS 

MANICURING 


CLASSIC 

Earber    Shop 

OPPOSITE  VARSITY  THEATRE 

1721    Sherman   Ave. 


PHOTO   COPIES 

Birth  Certificates 
Letters,  Documents 

Application  Photos 

For  all  branches  of  service 


EVANSTON 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

SERVICE 
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AVE    1904 

We  have  a  cause. 

We  think  Northwestern  ought  to  ap- 
preciate the  class  of  1904  more.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  them,  we  couldn't  have 
the  Navy  Ball,  we  couldn't  go  out  to 
West  Campus,  we  couldn't  see  "Louisi- 
ana Purchase"  without  a  chaperon. 

It's  1904.  Senior  co-eds  are  up  in 
arms  demanding  the  privileges  of  at- 
tending evening  entertainments  in  Chi- 
cago in  proper  company  without  a  chap- 
eron after  previous  consultation  with  the 
Dean. 

We  quote:  "Inasmuch  as  the  seniors 
have  been  subject  to  college  discipline 
for  three  years  and  over  and  are  soon  to 
go  out  into  the  world  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, they  feel  that  from  the  dig- 
nity of  their  position,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed a  few  privileges  not  accorded  to 
their  younger  and  less  experienced  sis- 
ters." 

Successful  in  this  undertaking,  the 
seniors  sweep  on.  gaining  permission  to 
go  to  Chicago  without  consultation  with 
the  Dean  of  Women  in  "circumstances 
in  which  return  will  be  made  by  6  p.  m." 
Permission  is  given  all  women  attending 
the  theatre  to  stay  out  until  11 :00  p.  m. 
providing  it  is  a  Friday  or  Saturday  eve- 
ning. After  big  campus  social  events, 
all  girls  must  be  in  by  12:30.  Week 
night  at  7:30  with  all  lights  out  bv 
10:30. 

The  efforts  to  change  men's  calling 
hours  are  unsuccessful.  Seniors,  how- 
ever, have  the  privilege  of  having  nien"s 
calling  cards  sent  up  to  their  rooms. 

We  want  to  think  about  this  so  we're 
going  to  stop  now. 


For      further      information,      Miss 
Ilertha  Hartung  is  available. 

— Daily    Xortluiestern. 
We  get  cha! 

War  Speedup 
Affects  Cupid 
And    Stork    Also 

— Chicago  Sun. 
Yes.    but    leff    don't    talk    about    that. 


'Did   YOU    make   Beta   Sigma 
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CUT-OVER  EARTH 


W. 


HEN  I  THINK  of  that  wasteland 
of  central  Michigan,  the  world  seems 
just  rags  and  dust.  Vast  tracts  of  stumps, 
there,  gap  the  woods  of  pine  and  oak. 
Mile  after  mile  flop  barren  fields — fields 
where  corn  once  crackled  on  the  stalk. 
Now  there  is  only  a  little  stubble.  Mile 
after  mile  you  see  hardly  a  house  that 
isn't  a  ramshackle.  Windows  covered  up 
with  boards  and  cloth,  roofs  sagging  in, 
tatters  of  shingle  walls  flapping  in  the 
wind.  Most  of  these  farmhouses  are 
abandoned.  Sometimes,  however,  you 
see  a  few  clothes  swaying  on  a  line,  a 
few  chalky-looking  children,  and  you 
know  that  life  keeps  on  struggling  here. 

I  had  come  into  this  region  with  my 
uncle,  who  was  making  an  investigation. 
On  our  way,  he  told  me  about  the  pros- 
perity which  had  been  here  once.  There 
had  been  a  lumber  boom.  Then,  after 
the  woods  were  reduced  to  stumps,  the 
people  had  to  thrive  by  farming.  But 
deforestation  had  ruined  the  soil. 

My  uncle  had  been  afraid  that  we 
would  find  no  place  to  stay  during  our 
visit.  But  we  managed  to  come  upon  an 
old  couple  named  the  Jeffers,  who  were 
glad  to  accommodate  us.  They  were  bet- 
ter off  than  the  folk  around  them.  In 
fact,  their  home  was  a  half-timbered  one, 
with  the  lower  part  made  of  yellow 
bricks.  But  decay  had  set  in.  The  bricks 
were  sooty,  like  those  on  the  inside  of  a 
fireplace.  The  old  tree  in  front  of  the 
doorway  had  shrivelled  up  as  if  it  had 
been  scorched.  And  across  the  field 
rambled  a  lichened  fence,  a  third  of  its 
planks  missing. 

Hiram  Jeffers  had  once  been  a  timber 
dealer.  He  used  to  go  to  Grand  Rapids 
many  times  a  year,  and  would  stay  at  the 
best  hotel  there.  Now  he  was  getting 
relief.  He  was  ashamed  of  it. 
He  wanted  to  play  the  gentle- 
man, but  didn't  know  exactly 
how  to  do  so. 

The  day  after  we  came  my 
uncle  gave  him  a  few  dollars. 
He  seemed  both  eager  and 
reluctant  to  take  them.  They 
evidently  meant  a  lot  to  him, 
for  he  Avent  into  his  room  to 
think  them  over.  When  he 
came  out,  he  was  smiling: 

"Jim,"  he  said  to  me,  "I've 
a  great  idea." 

"What  is  it?" 

"I'm  goin'  to  paint  up  the 
house.  I've  a  little  extry 
money  now,  and  thet's  what 
I'll  do  'ith  it." 

"That'll  be  wonderful,"  I 


said,  trying  to  be  as  over-joyed  as  he 
ivas. 

Then  we  went  and  stood  outside  to- 
gether. There  was  a  queer  look  on 
Hiram's  face  while  he  glanced  around. 
His  eyebrows  knitted  in  disgust  at  what 
he  saw.  But  he  was  smiling,  too,  in 
an  assurance  that  all  would  be  better 
soon. 

"Yup."  he  said,  slapping  the  palm  of 
one  hand  against  the  other,  "I'll  make 
thet  house  the  pride  of  the  county." 

And  in  the  afternoon  the  two  of  us 
walked  to  town  for  paint.  Hiram  could 
afford  only  the  cheapest.  The  hardware- 
clerk  warned  us  to  buy  a  better  brand, 
but  we  didn't,  and  went  home  in  a  happy 
mood  anyway. 

The  next  morning  Hiram  and  I  got  up 
early.  He  had  boasted  that  he  would 
paint  the  whole  house  himself.  But  he 
coated  only  the  first  story.  Since  he  was 
too  old  to  stand  on  a  ladder,  I  did  the 
upper  part.  Yet,  doing  so.  I  felt  that  I 
was  hurting  as  much  as  helping  him. 
For  in  his  pride,  he  kept  on  begging  me 
to  let  him  take  over. 

When  we  had  finished,  we  walked  to 
a  hill  and  gazed  at  the  house  from  the 
crest.  In  the  three  o'clock  sun,  the  bright 
colors  shone  like  silverware. 

"It  sure  do  look  fine,  don't  it  boy?" 
"I'll  say,  Hy!" 

And  as  if  entranced,  he  repeated.  "It 
sure  do  look  fine." 

Hiram  was  a  cheery  man  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  His  wife  baked  a  berry  pie 
by  way  of  celebrating,  and  two  neigh- 
bors came  over  to  praise  him. 

And  then  at  midnight  it  rained.  When 
I  stepped  outside  the  next  morning.  I 
saw  Hiram  standing  in  the 
grass,  holding  his  head  in  his 
hands.  His  wife  was  beside 
him.  with  a  grey  sad  look  on 
her  face.  I  glanced  at  the 
house  and  realized  the  trou- 
ble. The  paint  had  been 
soiled — much  of  it  had  been 
washed  off. 

"But  I'll  do  it  up  fine 
again,  dear,"  he  said. 

"Of    course    you    will." 
she  answered. 

The  couple  became  silent 
again.  A  bird  trilled,  and 
then,  as  if  singing  were  out 
of  place,  ended  abruptly. 
The  dust\  hills,  the  stumps, 
and  all  the  world  stood  silent 
with  the  Jeffers. 

— Donald  Friedman. 


THE 

GREGG  COLLEGE 

THE    SCHOOL    WITH    THE 
BUSINESS-LIKE 
A  TMOSPHERE 

offers 

EXCELLENT  COURSES 


Bookkeeping    and    Accounting 

Secretarial  Work 

Court   Reporting 

Stenography 

Day  and  evening  sessions 
open  all  year. 

SC'  of  student  body  com- 
posed of  college  men  and 
women. 

Free  employment  bureau 
for  our  graduates. 

I  The  Gregg  College 

6  NORTH  MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO 


i 

LEE    NELSON 

JEWELER 

The  Store 

Students  Prefer 

Over   35  Years  Service 

1626  Orrington  Ave. 

Univ.  0461 

FOR  EXCELLENT 

SERVICE 

Orrington 

Hotel 

BARBER 

SHOP 

UNL  8700 
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FOUL  PIPE  NE'ER 
WON  FAIR  MAID 

—  but  Dan's  out  of  the 
dog,  house  nou! 


1^^^)^ 


"TAKE  YOUR  RING  and  go  away! 
You're  finislRcl  u  iili  college,  but 
rin  finished  \vi til  lucuwho  smoke 
smelly  pipes!  My  heart  says  yes, 
butmynosesays/j/icru.'Good-bye!" 


lani^Ut  Oi  Mine. 


g. 


-a  slightly  egotistic  venture 


ONIGHT  I  am  a  success.  Tonight 
I  was  a  May  queen.  Tonight  I  was 
elected  to  Mortar  Board.  Tonight  I  had 
champagne  and  danced  the  Conga  whirl- 
ing. People  smiled  and  congratulated 
me.  The  sorority  loved  me.  They  said. 
"Oh,  how  nice,"  and  threw  their  arms 
around  me.  I  liked  it.  I  liked  being  fa- 
mous and  a  success.  I  thought,  "It  has 
been  worth  it — sleepless  nights.  They 
all  add  up  to  something.  Tonight  proves 
it."  My  flowers  are  lying  on  the  chair. 
Lovely,  fresh,  tied  with  thin-pink  rib- 
bon. On  the  bed  is  a  dress,  long,  pale, 
shimmering.  In  it  I  walked  down  the 
aisle.  The  organ  played  and  the  people 
applauded.  It  was  nice.  I  think  of  it 
with  a  warm-heart  feeling  now. 

Tomorrow  the  flowers  will  be  brown- 
edged.  I  will  put  them  in  water,  but 
they  will  die.  Tomorrow  in  the  gray- 
blue  mists  of  morning,  I  will  fold  the 
dress  into  a  long  box  and  carry  it  back 
— for  someone  else  to  wear  next  year. 
Tonight  only,  it  is  mine;  the  honor  and 
glory  are  mine.  Tomorrow  the  cham- 
pagne will  be  a  mad,  mad  dream.  Tomor- 
row I  will  be  just  another  tired  person 
who  hates  to  get  up. 

What  will  remain  of  tonight — this 
glorious  night  which  is  mine,  when  even 
the  moon  seems  to  smile  at  me?  Noth- 
ing, perhaps,  except  a  warm  little  glow 
to  remember  forever.  .  .  . 

And  sometime,  I  shall  take  the  sym- 
bols of  all  honors  won  and  put  them  to- 
gether— my  Girl  Scout  badge.  Golden 
Eaglet  pin,  Forinsic  key.  Thespian.  Quill 
and  Scroll,  and  Hi-Y  pins.  Speech 
medal.  National  Honor  pin.  sorority 
pledge  button,  initiation  pin.  DaiU 
Northwestern  and  Purple  Parrot  medal- 
lions. Alpha  Lambda  Delta  candle.  Shi- 
Ai  bat.  Mortar  Board  cap,  and  the  small 
gold  key  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  All  these  I 
will  weld  together  into  a  chain  which  I 
can  dangle  in  the  sunlight  and  admire. 
Past  glory,  past  nights  like  tonight,  past 
work  and  dreams  and  desires. 

What  good  will  it  all  be  then,  save  for 
an  ego-prop?  Are  these,  then,  these 
flimsy  bits  of  alloyed  gold,  false  rubies, 
and  enamel — the  ends  which  an  empty 
age.  lacking  deep  incentives,  has  cre- 
ated ?  What  the  tawdry  pieces  stand  for 
is,  perhaps,  worthwhile,  but  it  seems  that 
they  themselves  claim  more  importance 
than  they  are  worth.  The  trivial  glory 
of  possessing  them  overshadows  what  is 
behind  them. 

I  looked  forward  to  tonight.  Now  it 
is  here,  glittering  and  glorious.  But 
have  I  reaUy  any  more  than  I  had  last 
night — except  a  trinket  to  make  my 
chain  one  fraction  of  an  inch  longer? 
— Frances  Bing. 


$$$$$$$ 

CASH 

foT  your 

USED  TEXTS 

Sell  Them  Now  While  They 

Have  Value 

Highest  Prices  Paid 

Trade  Them  In 

Pennants  — 

College  Jewelry  — 

N.  U.  Jackets  or 
Any  Other  Merchandise 

STUDENT 
BOOK  EXCHANGE 

1737  SHERMAN  AVENUE 

$$$$$$$ 

MODERN  sanitary  pro- 
tection for  monthly 
use  ...  no  belts,  no  pins,  no 
odor,  no  chafing  . .  .  Travel- 
ing or  home  use  .  .  .  Avail- 
able in  Regular,  Super,  Jun- 
ior sizes. 

NEW  LOW  PRICE,  29^ 
MONTH'S  SUPPLY 

Introductory  package— 20< 


HOOS'  DRUG  STORE 

CLARK   &  SHERMAN 
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PURPLE        PARROT 


That  Locked-In 
Flavor 

By  Forrest  Williams 


The    door   opened. 
"My  deah  Miss  Sweetely. 
I  just  had  to  come  and  see 
you,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ogle- 
thorpe. 

"I  didn't  expect  you.  or  I 
would  have  answered  your 
knock  sooner,"  apologized  the  little  figure.  "I'm  very 
glad  you  came.  Excuse  me  while  I  take  this  into  the 
kitchen."    Miss  Sweetely  held  up  a  little  colored  box. 

"Bought  yourself  something?"  Pleased,  Mrs.  Ogle- 
thorpe felt  like  a  mother  to  the  aged  spinster. 

Miss  Sweetely  explained  it  was  for  "Mr.  Bennv," 
and  disappeared  into  the  kitchen. 

Surprised,  Mrs.  Oglethorpe  thumped  after  her.  half- 
fearing  to  find  a  strange  man  under  an  ear  of  cauli- 
flower. 

"I — I  don't  think  I  understand — quite."  said  Mrs. 
Oglethorpe  cautiously.  "Whom  did  you  say — ?  Whv — 
it's  a  package  of  Jell-0!" 

"Oh,  I  have  lots  more,"  chirped  Miss  Sweetely  eager- 
ly.  "See?    A  whole  cupboard  full." 

"My,  my.  So  you  have.  So  you  have,"  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Oglethorpe.  "Well,  chacun  son  a  gout,  I  always 
say."  There  was  a  slight  uneasiness  in  her  voice  as  she 
stared  at  the  rows  of  colored  packages.  "I  don't  care 
for  it  myself." 

"Oh,  my.  I  don't  eat  it.  Goodness,  no,"  interrupted 
Miss  Sweetely.   "I  just  buy  it." 

"A  shortage — ?"  ventured  Mrs.  Oglethorpe. 

"Oh,  my,  no,"  replied  Miss  Sweetely  hastily.  "Every 
week  I  have  to  keep  Mr.  Benny  on  the  air." 

Mrs.  Oglethorpe  surveyed  the  white-haired  little  lady 
apprehensively. 

"My  deah  Agatha,  surely  you  don't  believe  that  your 
— your  purchase  of  a  package  of  Jell-0  every  week 
keeps  Jack  Benny  on  the  air?    Do  you," 

The  gray  head  nodded. 

"Well,  really,  this  is  absurd,"  puff'ed  Mrs.  Oglethorpe. 
"What  would  people  say?" 

"But  the  announcer  said  so.  He  said  'your  purchases' 
— isn't  'your'  my?"  pleaded  Miss  Sweetely.  "And  next 
week,"  she  added,  "will  be  strawberry  week." 

Mrs.  Oglethorpe  reasoned  with  Miss  Sweetely.  She 
was  Very  Right.  She  was  Very  Firm  and  Very  Logical. 
Before  Mrs.  Oglethorpe  left.  Miss  Sweetely  had  prom- 
ised to  forget  the  whole  foolish  habit. 

As  a  result,  Miss  Sweetely  bought  no  Jell-0  the  fol- 
lowing week.  Miss  Sweetely  never  broke  a  promise.  But 
she  felt  very  desolate  when  Jack  went  off  the  air.  "Poor, 
poor  Mr.  Benny,"  she  murmured  sadly. 


She's  doing  research  for  the  Taagee  people! 

J-ht  new  Tangee  Lipsticks  cling  for  hours . . . give  you 
the  smooth,  shck  grooming  only  possible  withTangee's 
exclusive  Satin-Finish. 

Whichever  shade  you  prefer —Tangee  Red-Red, 
Tangee Theatrical  Red,Tangee  Natural— these  remark- 
able Tangee  Satin-Finish  Lipsticks  will  do  the  most  for 
you  when  used  with  their  matching  rouges  and 
Tangee's  //w-powdery  Face  Powder. 


WITH  THE  NEW 
SATIN-FINISH 


TANGEE  NATURAL    •    TANGEE  THEATRICAL  RED    •    TANGEE  RED-RED 
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ALREADY  AN  OLD  FAVORITE 


® 


"How  to  Win  Friends 
and  Influence  People" . 


College  men  and  women  who  are  "in  the  know' 
decide  on 


A  GIFT  FROM  TAXMAN'S 


There's  something  about  a  gift  from  our  collec- 
tions that  Mother  or  Dad  will  cherish  forever.  A 
piece  of  china  or  crystal  for  rich  old  Aunt  Emma 
will  make  a  most  favorable  impression.  A  wed- 
ding gift  for  a  dear  friend  takes  on  added  dis- 
tinction when  it  comes  wrapped  as  a  Tatman 
gift. 

Best  of  all,  our  prices  are  easy  on  college 
budgets    .    .     .    prices  beginning   at   $1.50. 

GTATMAM 

707  CHURCH  ST.,  EVANSTON 

CRYSTAL  SILVER  NOVELTIES 
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We  "Utank  1^044. 

.  .  .  aU  Ojj  ifou 


What  we  have  to  say  here  is  really  for 
editors  of  other  magazines,  but  we  want 
you  subscribers  to  look,  too.  Practically 
every  publication  has  been  helping  to 
put  out  the  Parrot,  and  don't  think  we're 
not  grateful.  That's  why  we're  telling 
you. 

There  is  the  Wisconsin  Octupus,  slung 
together  between  drags  on  perfumed 
cigarettes  and  swigs  of  Houseman's  beer 
up  north.  One  of  their  men,  Kampen  by 
name,  drew  a  picture  of  a  German  sol- 
dier saluting  with  a  variant  of  the  Nazi 
signal,  and  it  was  very  very  funny.  So 
after  laughing  about  it  among  ourselves 
for  a  long  time  we  got  permission  from 
them  to  reprint  it.  It  is  on  page  24  of 
the  January  issue,  and  when  you  look 
at  it  again,  youll  see  that  it  is  credited 
to  Banter,  of  Texas.  Well,  the  Wiscon- 
sin boys  and  we  had  a  long  letter  writ- 
ing spree  about  that,  and  we  want  every- 
one to  know  that  Banter  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it  at  all.     There. 

Now  about  Banter.  We  got  a  very  fine 
cartoon  from  them  by  a  gu\'  named 
Carew.  We  liked  his  idea  so  much  that 
we  decided  to  use  it  for  a  full  page,  and 
got  one  of  our  own  artists  to  do  the 
whole  thing  over.  Peter  Arno  style,  for 
the  February  issue,  the  idea  for  which, 
incidentally,  we  borrowed  from  The  New 
Yorker.  You  may  remember  it — "Gad. 
another  sleepless  night!"  Thank  you 
Carew,  old  man.  Thank  you.  Banter,  old 
thing.  And  you.  Arno.  and  you.  New 
Yorker. 

Esquire  has  been  just  swell  to  us. 
They  let  us  use  a  lot  of  their  old  cuts, 
which  help  the  pages  no  end.  A  deep 
bow  to  you.  Esquire,  and  say  hello  to 
Varga.     He  may  be  next. 

The  Arizona  Kitty-Kat  sent  us  a  pic- 
ture which  we  think  is  wonderful.  Come 
around  and  we'll  show  it  to  you.  Maybe 
we'll  publish  it,  if  we  dare.  Arizona's  a 
rugged  country,  you  know.  Thanks, 
Kitty. 

Look  around  this  issue.  There's  much 
that  didn't  come  from  Evanston.  Thank 
you,  thank  you,  thank  you.  Anything 
of  ours  you'd  like? 

PURPLE       PARROT 


t/NE  OF  THE  BEST  MORALE 
boosters  is  Dorothy  Gray's  Red  Apple 
lipstick.  It  comes  in  an  intriguing  big 
plaster  apple,  along  with  rouge  and  pow- 
der to  match. 

If  you  like  things  that  are  just  a  little 
different,  try  Yardley's  April  Violets. 
It  is  spicy  and  fun  for  hot  weather. 

People  have  been  wearing  flowers  in 
their  hair  for  a  long  time,  but  spring 
brings  an  unusually  gay  assortment. 
There  are  lots  of  pretty  pastels  that  al- 
most look  real.  They  do  wonders  for 
last  year's  spring  suit.  Try  wearing  some 
of  those  lovely  deep  purple  violets  and 
perfume  to  match. 

Sciaparelli  has  put  out  a  new  set  of 
her  most  enchanting  perfumes,  three 
bottles  in  a  neat  little  box.  .  .  .  Shocking 
in  its  charming  little  torso  bottle.  .  .  . 
Sleeping,  in  the  clever  candle  bottle  .  .  . 
and  a  brand  new  number  called  Salute 
to  wear  when  dining  and  dancing  when 
your  man  is  home  on  leave.  Price  7.50 
and  it's  really  worth  it.  If  your  best  girl 
has  a  birthday  coming  soon  it  is  a  won- 
derful gift,  and  a  guaranteed  heart- 
catcher.   All  at  Fields. 


If  you  don't  want  to 
spend  the  summer  floating 
in  a  bathtub  of  ice  cubes 
.  .  .  hitch  your  wagon  to 
some  of  these  ideas  .  .  . 
dirndles  .  .  .  shorts  .  .  . 
slacks  •  .  .  and  light  per- 
fumes ! 


If  you  are  a  racing  fan  trot  down  to 
Blums'  and  invest  in  a  pastel  suit.  They 
always  look  neat  and  wear  forever.  But 
you  had  better  get  it  in  a  hurry.  It  is 
getting  harder  and  harder  to  find  wool 
things  in  your  own  particular  size,  and 
special  orders  are  practically  nonexist- 
ent. Wear  it  over  a  contrasting  pastel 
silk  shirt  with  a  convertible  collar. 


Defense  work  is  the  all  important 
thing  right  now,  and  if  you  are  busy 
doing  your  bit  for  Uncle  Sammy  you 
will  want  a  pair  of  the  good  looking 
gabardine  slacks  from  Fields.  They  are 
very  tailored  and  really  are  flattering  to 
the  female  form.  What  is  more,  you 
will  like  them  especially  because  they 
are  complete  with  cuffs,  slenderizing  fly 
front,  and  come  in  a  wide  variety  of 
luscious  colors. 

If  you  haven't  seen  this  season's  new 
ballarina  bathing  suits  drop  into  Blums' 
some  time.  You'll  never  be  able  to  leave 
without  one.  These  full  skirted  bits  are 
colorful  and  good  addition  to  any  beach 
scene.  Incidentally  they  are  pre-shrunk, 
and  don't  fade! 

The  best  recipe  for  summer  popular- 
ity is  to  look  cool,  and  you  can  do  it  in 
a  shiny  glazed  chintz  dirndle  skirt  and 
white  silk  blouse.    Carson's  has  them. 

White  flamiel  is  a  perennial  favorite 
and  is  going  like  last  year's  tires.  If 
you  can't  find  a  shirt  and  skirt  pop  into 
Field's  and  buy  the  material  to  make 
them.  There  is  a  variety  of  stunning 
patterns  and  you  will  be  able  to  wear 
them  almost  anywhere. 


The  Hub  has  some  of  those  crisp  look- 
ing spectators  with  snub  toes  that  make 
a  size  nine  foot  look  like  a  five.  Try 
the  ones  with  blue  tips  and  heels.  They 
look  particularly  fine  worn  with  a  navy 
blue  crepe  dress  frosted  in  white  or- 
gandy or  pique.    Carson's. 

There  is  nothing  as  cool  looking  for 
summer  dress  wear  as  the  bright  little 
silk  prints  and  solid  color  jackets  to 
match.  Fields  has  a  brand  new  collec- 
tion. 

On  those  hot  days  when  classes  seem 
unbearable,  surprise  everyone  by  pop- 
ping out  in  a  little  dirndle  wash  dress 
from  the  Hub.  You'll  look  as  sparkling 
as  a  field  of  daisies. 
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FIRST  OF  ALL  we  want  to  say  goodbye  to  all  of  you. 
WeVe  leaving  and  want  to  leave  you  with  the  thought  that 
we're  plenty  glad  because  we've  hated  every  minute  of  it. 
The  only  thing  we  mind  is  that  this  whole  business  is  ending 
before  we  got  around  to  writing  about  some  more  things  we 
don't  like  for  all  you  readers  that  we're  so  glad  we  never 
had  to  meet.  So  please  don't  go  sending  any  gifts  or  notes 
because  we  just  want  to  go  away  somewhere  and  forget  this 
whole  nasty  mess.  And  just  as  a  parting  thought  we  would 
like  to  know  why  it  costs  thirteen  dollars  to  graduate. 

Now  that  leavetaking  is  out  of  the  way,  we  can  go  on  to 
other  things  we  haven't  liked  in  the  last  four  years,  which 
mostly  turn  out  to  be  movies.  We  haven't  seen  many  ourself 
but  they  were  awful.  And  our  friend  told  us  about  some 
others  that  sounded  just  as  bad.  So  as  long  as  that  is  the  way 
things  have  been  going  for  us,  we  might  just  as  well  suggest 
to  you  a  little  idea  for  a  movie  we  thought  of  the  other  day 
when  we  were  at  the  home  of  a  couple  of  dwarfs  for  their 
wedding  breakfast.  It  is  called  The  Movie  We  Most  Wouldn't 
Like  To  See,  and  it  is  going  to  include  not  only  the  things 
we  most  haven't  liked  seeing,  but  some  new  ones  we  thought 
up  as  we  paid  our  graduation  fee,  as  well. 

First  of  all  comes  the  theme.  It  will  be  historical  and  the 
first  shot  will  be  a  misty  background  with  a  big  blatant  1820 
in  front.  (By  the  way  the  title  will  be  written  by  a  big  long 
finger  in  the  sand,  and  will  change  into  the  cast  of  characters 
when  a  wave  comes  up  and  washes  it  out.)  To  get  back  to 
1820.  Next  will  come  a  paragraph  of  moody  copy  which  is 
left  on  the  screen  for  fifteen  minutes  in  case  there  are  any 
three-year-old  children  in  the  audience.  Then  the  camera 
eye  moves  slowly  through  the  streets  of  an  Old  New  England 
Town,  creeps  up  to  the  window  of  a  little  white  house  where 
we  see  Jean  Hersholt  slapping  a  little  baby  on  its  little  rear. 
This  baby  will  turn  out  to  be  either  Don  Ameche  or  Paul 
Muni.  And  from  the  way  things  have  been  going  so  far.  it 
will  be  Don  Ameche.  Thus  starts  the  life  story  of  the  man 
who  was  to  revolutionize  the  world.  ( It  doesn't  matter  by 
doing  what  .  .  .  Ameche  handles  anything.)  From  here  on 
in  our  ideas  get  vaguer  but  there  are  several  things  that  we 
are  sure  will  be  included: 


1.  An  aerial  view   of  the  New  \ork  Skyline. 

2.  A  musical  extravaganza  where  a  group  of  chorus  girls 
get  in  a  circle  and,  by  bending  back,  try  to  look  like  a  flower. 
And  as  if  that  isn't  enough  Eleanor  Powell  will  come  out  and 
make  a  lot  of  tapping  noises  while  apparently  not  moving 
her  feet. 

3.  An  historical  panorama  including  the  Titanic  sinking 
and  lots  of  barb  wire. 

4.  A  trio  of  seven  year  old  mountaineer  girls  who  climb 
out  of  a  trunk  in  a  railway  station  and  sing  "Chattanooga 
Choo  Choo." 

5.  Bette  Davis  smoking  a  cigarette  and  Tyrone  Power  in 
tights. 

And  incidentally  we  keep  wondering  in  an  extraneous  sort 
of  way  whose  eyes  will  pop  completely  out  first.  Bette  Davis's 
or  Loretta  Young's.    Both  maybe,  unless  that's  too  much  to 


NOW  STOP  IT  f 


NOW  THAT  THE  YEAR  IS  ABOUT  UP,  and  you 

are  all  sitting  back  with  Relaxed  Standards  and  Na- 
tional Consciousness  and  all  those  other  things  that 
the  war  is  bringing  to  you  or  taking  away  from  you 
as  the  case  may  be,  I  can  make  a  complaint  that  I've 
been  wanting  to  make  for  four  years  but  haven't 
wanted  to  bother  any  of  you.  It's  got  to  do  with  the 
vicious  little  coterie  who  cling  to  one  another  every 
Monday  morning  before  classes  and  talk  about  the 
week  end. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  whose  names  I 
will  not  mention,  I  strongly  suspect  each  and  every 
one  of  rubbing  their  eyes  at  home  to  get  the  proper 
blear.  And  then  there  are  those  omnipresent  little 
men   who   are   always   stamping,    pounding,   or   doing 


other  mischievous  and  loud  things  in  all  these  people's 
Iieads.  Now  I  happen  to  know  these  little  men,  through 
an  aunt  on  my  mother's  side.  (She  doesn't  drink  her- 
self but  she  used  to  do  their  laundry.)  They  have 
Enough  To  Do,  handling  valid  cases  like  John  Barry- 
more,  and  drop  out  this  way  rarely  if  at  all.  So  let's 
have  an  end  to  all  this  mewling  and  puking,  (This  is 
from  Shakespeare  so  your  objection  is  over-ruled) 
and  make  Monday  morning  like  it  used  to  be.  Just  the 
washing,  and  left-over  roast  from  Sunday  and  enough 
of  your  play-acting.    There,  now  I've  said  it. 
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PURPLE       PARROT 


A        STERLING        Rt-CREATION       OF       COLONIAL        LOVELINESS 


William  Warren,  designer  of  Grande  Baroque,  "the  most  scroll  tip.  The  finish  is  a  soft  glowing  opalescence"  not  found 

glorious  ornate  pattern  of  all  time,"  now  gives  you  a  pattern  in  any  other  pttern.  You  will  love  the  individuality  of  each 

that  glorifies  Colonial  loveliness.  The  silhouette  is  inspu-ed  piece.  In  knives  you  have  a  choice  of  the  conventional  or 

by  the  Colonial  Fiddle  motif.  .  .  rhythmic  curves  propor-  authentic  traditional  pistol  grip.  And  the  shield  is  a  perfect 

tioned  in  perfect  harmony.  The  fiill,  "jrd  dimension" form  is  setting  for  your  initial,  monogram  or  crest.  Ask  your  Jeweler 

modeled  in  subtle  grandeur,  crowned  with  a  sparkling  petal  to  show  you  this  loveliest  of  all  plain  patterns. 


.ACE        t/ , 
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hiiporlanl  Jewelers  and  Silver  Departmenis  are  now 
showing  Grand  Colonial.  Write  for  free  descriptive  booklet. 

Wallace  SILVERSMITHS,  wallingford,  conn. 


when  you're 

flying  Uncle  Sam's 

bombers  across 

the  ocean 


GERMANS  OR  JAPS,  storms  or  ice  . . .  you've  got 
to  be  ready  for  anything  when  you're  flying  the  big 
bombers  across  the  ocean  to  the  battle-front.  You 
bet  you  want  steady  nerves.  These  two  veterans 
above  are  Camel  smokers.  (Names  censored  by 
Bomber  Ferry  Command.)  The  captain  (nearest 
ca>iiera).  a  Tennessean,  says:  "I  smoke  a  lot  in  this 
job.  I  stick  to  Camels.  There's  less  nicotine  in  the 
smoke.  And  Camels  taste  great!" 

STEADY  SMOKERS  STICK  TO 

CAMELS 

There's  LESS  NICOTINE 

ill  the  smoke 

The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains  28% 
less  nicotine  than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested— less  than  any  of  them— accord- 
ing to  independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 


nolj^  Tobarro  ( 


■WITH  THESE  MEN  'WHO  FLY  BOMBERS,  it's  Camels  all  the 
time.  The  co-pilot  of  this  crew  (name  censored),  (second  from 
left,  above)  says:  "I  found  Camels  a  milder,  better  smoke  for 
me  in  every  way.  And  that  grand  flavor  never  wears  out  its  wel- 
come." Yes,  in  times  like  these  when  there's  added  tension  and 
strain  for  everyone,  steady  smokers  stick  to  Camels— the  ciga- 
rette with  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke. 

•  •••••^ 

FIRST    IN    THE    SERVICE- 

The  favorite  cigarette  with  men  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marines,  and  the  'Coast  Guard  is  Camel.  (Based  on  actual 
sales  records  in  Post  Exchanges,  Sales  Commissaries,  Ship's 
Service  Stores.  Ship's  Stores,  and  Canteens.) 

—  AND   THE    FAVORITE   AT   HOME! 


IN  /V\y  NEW 
DEFENSE  JOB,  LESS 

NICOTINE  IN  THE 

SMOKE  IS  IMPORTANT 

TOME.    I  STICK 

TO  CAMELS 
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